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Gentlemen, if you will bear with 
us, this is for ladies only: 

A successful day, as every woman 
knows, is bounded on one side by 
breakfast-in-bed, and on the other 
by the selection of a flattering décol- 
letage. It includes sunshine and ex- 
ercise ... perhaps a little shopping 
and a “facial” .. . leisure for read- 
ing ...a menu born of artistry and 
imagination . . . and plenty of 
charming, congenial company... . 
At least, that’s a woman’s day on 
the French Line. 

There are scores of luxurious 
little niceties on France-Afloat: an 
expert masseuse ... real French 


Eze ILE DE FRANCE, June 17, July Tand 28 e 


——— 


hairdressers and beauty-salons .. . 
opportunities to learn the newest 
Paris make-up, or to try out a novel 
nail-tint that’s all the rage at Dinard 


. . . those little shops, pre-vues of 


the rue dela Paix ... the wonderful 
cuisine (non-fattening, if you like) 
a Utopia of sauces, fluffy omelets, 
and crépes ... or tropical fruits and 
spicy salad dressings ... every dish 
a recipe that a woman would long 
to take home. 

And here on the French Line one 
sees the smartest creations of au- 
thentic design: ingenious 
sporting clothes by Schia- 
parelli .. . jaunty Agnes 
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Tilnminated glass dance 


turbans .. . and in the evening, the 
latest phase of the Romantic ten- 
dency as interprcied by Worth, Vion- 
net, Patou, Chanel, or Lelong... . 
Then, after dinner, there’s bridge, 
music, dancing, and refreshing sleep. 

With the French Line, you live 
the way you want to live, sur- 
rounded by everything that taste, 
refinement, and congenial company 
can provide. ... It’s easy to arrange. 
The travel agent nearest your home 
will help plan your trip. ... French 
Line, 19 State St., New York City. 


Trench fine Hy 
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We print this ad 
for MEN 


at the request of 


1,100 WOMEN 


® The burden of their complaint is: 
“We're sick and tired of seeing noth- 
ing but women in your ads about bad 
breath. It isn’t fair, because men are 
really the worst offenders. Why don’t 
you quit picking on the women and 
write a few ads that will urge men 
to be more fastidious about their 
breath?” 

When these requests, coming from 
dancing teachers, cashiers, club wom- 
en and housewives, began to get over 
the thousand mark, we thought it 
about time to do something about it. 


This advertisement is the result. 


How’s your breath today? 
Whether it is because men are too 
busy to take proper care of their 
mouth and teeth, or because they 
smoke more than women, or eat and 


drink unwisely, the fact remains that 
men are the worst offenders when 
it comes to halitosis (unpleasant 
breath). 

Your common sense tells you that 
halitosis is the unforgivable fault in 
the business or social world. It is un- 
forgivable because it is inexcusable. 

The one way to make sure that your 
breath is beyond reproach is to gargle 
with Listerine every morning and 


night, and between times before meet- 
ing others. Don’t waste your time and 
effort on questionable ‘mouth washes 
with little or no deodorant effect. 
Tests show that Listerine instantly 
conquers mouth odors that ordinary 
antiseptics cannot hide in 12 hours. 
It attacks the source of odors (fer- 
mentation of tiny food particles in the 
mouth) and destroys the odors them- 
selves. Lambert Pharmacal Company. 


LISTERINE ENDS HALITOSIS—INSTANTLY ATTACKS ODORS ORDINARY MOUTH WASHES CANNOT HIDE IN 12 HOURS 
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VERI FICATION | Thirty-seven 


million users of Ex-Lax yearly! That 
certainly is verification of the fact that 
Ex-Lax is America’s favorite laxative. 

Eating Ex-Lax is just like eating 
delicious chocolate! It’s safe, gentle, 
effective — for every age. 

When Nature forgets—remember 
Ex-Lax! 

At all drug stores, 10c and 25c. 


Keep ‘‘regular’’ with 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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Holmes’s Filched Table 
Sirs: 

Many thanks for the copy from Time. I had 
already seen the notice but am glad to have 
another. Wonder where you dug up the portrait 
for the cut (Time, May 22). There’s a story 
there. The table is the original corner table of 
the Café de la Paix in Paris. I had been sitting 
at it, off & on, ever since 1886 and in 1931, 
during the Colonial Exposition, I “abducted” it 
as a souvenir and now I have my coffee at home 

but “au Café de la Paix.” The picture was 
made on the deck of the Jle de France as we 
came up the harbor in New York. I am lending 
the table to the Streets of Paris at the Century 
of Progress, where it will occupy its corner at 
the Chicago Café de la Paix. 

BurRTON HoLMES 

Chicago, Il. 
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“God Bless You, Gene” 


Sirs: 

Your issue of May 22 might well have in- 
cluded Eugene R. Black’s one favorite story. 

He and others were receiving diplomas at the 
hands of Chancellor Hill of the University of 
Georgia. First called, honor student, Samuel H. 
Sibley, now Justice of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, New Orleans. Says the Chancellor: 
‘Sam, you are a brilliant, fine boy, etc, and 1 
predict a life of great achievement for you. I’m 
proud, etc. etc.”? Next, alphabetically next, Gene 
Black. The Chancellor hesitated, looked at Gene, 
tried to begin, hesitated, hummed, then gave up 
and said “God bless you Gene.” 

ApAm G. ADAMS 
Miami, Fla. 


Sirs: 

As my first pants were placed on me by the 
new Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank, I 
feel justified in giving you a little story concern- 
ing him. 

Your excellent article appearing in today’s is- 
sue (May 22) refers to his golf game. One day 
I was taking a shower following a game over the 
Druid Hill’s Course in Atlanta and “Brother 
Gene” sauntered in after a very distressing round 
in the high 90’s, but typical of his rebound from 
distress, he turned on his shower and with that 
wonderful smile of his, said, “‘Well—there’s one 
thing certain—I can take as good a bath as any 
member of this club.” 

M. S. Hopcson 

\thens, Ga. 





Ellsberg on Pontoons 


Sirs 

In your issue of May 1, you published an 
article on the new Chief of Aeronautics which 
in absolutely correct terms discussed his work in 


lifting the S-57 and the S-4. 

In your issue of May 22, a critical letter ap- 
peared, implying that the credit was improperly 
assigned in your original article, and bringing 
in the case of the F-4 and the officer who raised 
her, and stating that “the technique developed 
in raising the F-4 was used throughout the rais- 
ing of the S-51 and the S-4.” 

This statement is grossly inaccurate. The F-4, 
a vessel of about 280 tons, was lifted by sweep- 
ing cables under her while she lay in 304 ft. of 
water, and then, taking a strain on the cables, 


dragging her along the bottom till she had been 
dragged into about a depth of 48 ft. only, with. 
out even in this stage lifting her off the bottom, 
At a depth of about 48 ft. of water, being then 
practically inside the harbor, the dragging process 
went to smash, and to complete thee job, the 
salvage officer built six pontoons which were used 
only in this shallow water for the final lift. 

The technique of raising the S-51 and S-4 was 
wholly different. The dragging operation, which 
was the main job on the F-4, was never used, 
and indeed the difference in size between 280 
tons on the F-4, and 1,000 tons on the S-5/, 
ruled it out. 

The S-51 and S-4 were lifted at one lift from 
deep water to the surface; the pontoons used on 
the F-4 were wholly unsuitable for deep water 
and constituted the major trouble on the S-5] 
job; indeed the salvage officer on the F-4 him- 
self said they were “unmanageable” even on his 
shallow water job and expressed surprise that we 
succeeded in doing anything with them in deep 
water, 

Since the S-51, the pontoon design was radi- 
cally changed and the pontoons used on the S-4, 
in no sense similar to the originals on the F-4, 
proved easy to handle and are now the Navy 
standard. 

No one respects and appreciates the work done 
by Captain Furer on the F-4 more than I do; 
but it had very little to do with the raising of 
the S-51 and the S-4 and your correspondent of 
May 22 puts an entirely unwarranted slur upon 
the facts published by Time in connection with 
the work done in salvaging those vessels 

EDWARD ELLSBERG 
U.S.N.R. 
Westfield, N. J. 
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Appassionate Tropical ‘Temperament 
Sirs: 

This is to pray you to publish this letter 
among those you use to publish in your paper. 
“In honour to truth and justice” I hope you will 
do so and I begin: 

“Be just,’’ my dear director “‘be just’’—don’t 
attack only the actual Cuban government and 
publish all those horrors, that I assure you are 
augmented, as you have augmented the age of 
dear Miguel Mariano Gomez, making him a war- 
rior of the ’95 war! (Then he must have been 

if he existed—a feeding baby!) By that scale 
you may see the augmentation of all this. Trop- 
ical temperament is very appassionate and in 
both ways they do politics with ardour. Do you 


know that actual oppositionists to government 
use to blow off with bombs concealed in auto- 
mobiles etc. innocent citizens? Do you know 


that a poor woman was passing by a street with 
her two years baby by the hand when a bomb 
exploded and turned the baby into pieces? Do 


you know that often bombs explode _ inside 
theatres hurting the public? That is the way ol 
opposition. They do this “politic”? (?) to put 


pl 
terror in the souls, not letting live anybody. Dk 
you know that in Miramar Reparto a bomb ex- 
ploded killing the chief of police, a lieutenant of 
the army and two citizens that were standing 
nearby? That bomb was put also by the oppos! 
tion to “put terror in the souls”! And I do not 
wish to make this letter longer, but 1, who love 
justice, I assure you I am afraid if that people 
who uses to put bombs in the streets as if they 
were melons would be some day the rulers! 
They wish to get the power—killing the same 
people they wish to rule. No, dear director, you 
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"Why not arrange this guaranteed 
protection for your wite? 


7 like most family men, are 
concerned about the future 
of your wife and children. You 
would like to make sure, in case 
anything happens to you, that 
your family will have an income 
and that funds are provided 
to pay the monthly bills just 
as regularly as they are paid 
today. 

The Monthly Income plan of 
insurance will take care of these 
things for you. It enables you 
to plan with your wife for the 
exact amount which she will 
receive each month. The pay- 
ment is guaranteed and the 
guarantee is backed by the full 
strength of the life insurance 
company. 


Monthly Income insurance will 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - 





make it possible for your wife to 
plan intelligently for the future, 
adjusting her household budget 
to fit her income. 

The Monthly Income plan is 
plain, understandable and busi- 
nesslike. You pay a definite 
sum every month. If your wife 
has to go on without you she will 
get a definite sum each month 
for the period specified. It en- 
ables you to plan now for your 
family’s future and guarantees 
that your plans will be carried 
out. 


Monthly Income should be part 
of every well-planned Program 
of Insurance. See a Metropolitan 
Field-Man for advice on this 
subject—or mail the attached 
coupon. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


* ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. == 








Metropolitan Life's contracts 
afford a means to 


create estates and incomes for families 
pay off mortgages 


educate children 


provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

estat ) business credits 

tabilize f ess organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key } 


otection for em- 
accident, sickness, 
> and death 


provide grouo or 


yees covering 


e on account of dis- 


ability 1 ting from personal ac- 
¢ t or sickness. 
Met ) s on individual lives, 
inva 5 cepartments, rar ye from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
1 $1,000 n to $100 or ke 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 
T ; a mutual orc 
tion. It 5 are held for fi t 
} 
of | S, 1 any ¢ > 
| fo | y! Ss 
l °) 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 


1 Madison Avenue, (‘? cy 
New York, N. Y. RY 
Without obligation on // 14 
my part, I shallbe gladto [24 th 
have you send me infor- aan hs 
mation as to how I may worl 
arrange a fixed Monthly pate > 
Income for my wife. m ; 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY. 





STATE 


© 1933 
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must come here. You will see that all the atrock 
ties that happened in Cuba were not only ma 
by the government as they say. I assure you nm 
of the opposition are far from being victims « 
martyrs. They are not saints either. 
A WomAN Lover oF Justice! 
ELotnaA GOMEZ DE VAzoQvEZ 
Havana, Cuba 


Anxious Vanderbilt 
Sirs: 

I want to compliment Trae on its splend 
portrayal of the German situation in March ar 
April. 

I happened to be in Germany during th 
period and was cager to see how periodicals ba 
home pictured it. Time was in my humble est 
mation the only magazine which described mat 
ters accurately as they took place. 

You might be interested to know also that 
saw Time on the Crown-Prince’s writing tal 


when | interviewed him at 36 Unter den Lind bé 


mid-March: and also on the magazine tal 
‘ President) Hindenburg, although the latter 
secretary informed me your magazine was “v¢ ee; 
entre: Mig 
I am now anxiously watching Time to see wi 
it is going to say about the Austrian. sit 
tion 


CORNELIUS VANDERBILT JR 
Salzburg, Austri 


Matrimony & Alimony (Cont'd) 


Congratulations on your “Crime of the Week 
tor of the i e ol \I 5 ° A beautiful 


dramatic piece of writil 
\t the same time | would like to direct lo 
ies ol corn at Mr. G. T. Overma wl 
bigoted, unfair nd illogical letter is print 
in the same issue. His wife i prob bly a me 
rowbeaten little we he ke ] 
i\¢ him not ] } e ne 
) mall 1 h t 0 
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I cannot let p without protest the femir 

reaction to the Ne York alimony | whit 

revealed | the letter n vour Ma j 

It is hard to believe that this attitude is ty 

S of modern American women. Surely — ther 
. : r others besides myself who look on irriage ! 
bef re middle age; more than Naif that number before they as a perpetual meal ticket, but rather as a 
‘ iC. _ | ; - hai tual contract in which each party agrees to 
reacn twenty-five. lf you Want to Keel your nair see NOW to tribute to the common good. Except for t 
| | | z : ( me, he cases where a woman < tinues he itrib 
the nealth of your sc 31. Give tc areful, regular care. At leas even after divorce in the form of caring for 
( | . / : ‘3 . former husband hildren, I cannot see wh 

once @a week before sNaMPOOINsS, apt ly Vaseline Mair man should hx vb: Bosse nee to support 
T 4 : mR +/ — 4 oe i me is making him absolutely no return fot y 
lonic liberally to the scalp and massage vigorously for sev- wbeivell, in; aly e400 & Uivoreed We 


e ° | ‘ ‘i et ° | . : m < hare fairly whatever curtailment of income he 
eral minutes. This stimulates the circulation, cleans¢ sthe scalp 


former husband must accept, as she certail 

As — | {| ’ vould have been forced to do had she remain 
and regulates the 1OW of natural oils. _ from th 
? married. To free the divorced wife from tht 
inconvenience ind even deprivation which t 


Barbers everywhere recommend 


married wife (and the husband, whether divoree 


/ ie J hee or not) n meet in times like these is sim 
Vaseline’ Hair Tonic. Get es ee eee eee 


» put a premium on divorce. Nearly every othe 


and use 


| : a ln orced to sul t to 

a bottle at the nearest drug st re He t ot contrac a been Loree wa 
CALUNIE 4 4 . ision and sealing down So three cheers 

New York and its “ne deal” in alimonies! 


Tae, HE re bottl 
day.! wo sizes of shaker-torx yottes. : ; 
’ z ' 5 aa (Mrs.) Martanne C. Rapivs 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE oy ee 


Look for the trademark VASELINE Si, 





f ! / . ® sere ° 1 " " rT ' Ti 
when you buy. IF you don’t see it you are _ [am surprised to see that the Letters in 1 
‘ : s ' May > on the tbiect of matrimony & all 
not getting tne genuine pr duct of the came from three men and one woman 
Chesebrough Manufacturing Company, This raises an argument in my home, Mj 
i Aa C \ \ j band has always claimed that Time is a ‘ 
( ons d., 1 ] otate otreet, New Y Ork. magazine and that any women who read it Copr. 1933 by 


. ' ; rait-Phe : 
| freal (like myself). I think D’ve been a att-Phenix Ch 


fairer on my side of the argument and ad 


| | that a lot of men like Time—but I cai tha 
aseline HAIRTONIC © dt 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF his argument of Time as a 
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for a great golden Cheddar along with 
the foaming tankards. A sharp cheese, 




















YON 
a mellow sharp cheese. 

There are times now when you need ; 
emin rare, zesty cheese. And you can have it. 
< Kraft Creamed Old English—creamed 
typ so it spreads! 
ere 
age } It gets its tingle-on-the-tongue flavor 
to from fine English-type Cheddar. Kraft 
“A. experts have added just the right amount 
for of rich, sweet cream so that it spreads 
Bes on your rye bread or crackers as smoothly 
ie vale as butter. And the exclusive kraft 
ne he method makes it wonderfully digestible! 
an Try Creamed Old English toasted toa 
—— tender melted goodness—in sandwiches, 
divorce appetizers! Serve it plain with crackers 
Aas and the after-dinner coffee. And if your 
it tor refrigerator harbors cool bottles—al- 
‘ea! ways, always keep a package of this 
DIUS sharp, creamed Cheddar close by. It’s 

sort of an ‘‘old English custom.’’ You'll 
love it! Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corpora- 
in 1 tion, Chicago. 
ali 
Ms VISIT THE KRAFT “MAYONNAISE 
ait ee foes er KITCHEN” at THE CENTURY 


litt Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation . $ ‘ ee ‘ Fe 4 i OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION, CHICAGO 


Jhe (Veorlds tinest Cheeses ane made or imported by Prat 
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(and pocket the *3 or so 
that you save) 


Pay less for your Tooth Paste 
and get better results 


Let’s be fair. There are a number of 
good tooth pastes—all made by rep- 
utable manufacturers, who feel a 
responsibility to the public as well 
as to their own pockets. 


But these first-rate dentifrices 
commonly cost 40 or 50 cents a tube. 
There is, however, one—Listerine 
Tooth Paste—that is regularly priced 
at 25 cents for the large size. 


We don’t pretend that you will 
suffer from pyorrhea, gingivitis, or 
trench mouth if you go on using a 
tooth paste in the half-dollar class. 
But you will be throwing away 
about $3 a year. And you'll also be 
missing a c:...ace to have a brighter, 
more engaging smile, with cleaner 
teeth and healthier gums! 


Since improved methods of manu- 
facture and a huge demand give you 
Listerine Tooth Paste at a quarter a 
tube—and since a new polishing 


agent makes it do a better job than 
costlier pastes—isn’t it just plain 
common sense to give it a trial? 
You will not be disappointed. Peo- 
ple tell us that Listerine Tooth Paste 
makes dingy, lusterless teeth white 
and sparkling in two or three brush- 
ings—that it firms the gums won- 
derfully, and leaves a pleasant, in- 
vigorating after-taste in the mouth. 


Those are just the results we 
meant it to give, regardless of what 
it would have to cost. That’s why 
we put into it a cleansing and polish- 
ing agent so fine that it cannot 
scratch the softest enamel, yet hard 
enough to remove tartar, discolora- 
tion, and tobacco stains in record 
time. 

Disregard that three-dollar saving, 
if you like, and judge Listerine Tooth 
Paste on results alone. We know what 
your decision will be! LAMBERT 
PHARMACAL Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


LISTERINE 


TOOTH PASTE - 29° 


or woman’s magazine seems to me much moy 
important for a discussion in your Letters gg}. 
umn, than the well-known argument about the 


| word tycoon. ... 





7 
mony does not immediately concern me at th 
moment. However, I quote the gentleman: “The 
(‘the vaunted female sex’) want something fo; 
nothing...” “For nothing?” Waving aside al] 
opinion as to woman’s spiritual companionshi 
and other vague attributes, there still remains 
in fact as opposed to theory that one thing which 
woman alone can contribute. . . . Let the M 
sernheim wipe the perspiration from his brov, 
and reconsider. 

[ notice you delete profanity from letters, and 
then print the letters, as profane as in their 
original state. Perhaps you will discover ob- 
scenity in this; I don't know your methods 06 
discovery. If unacceptable, you might be kin 
enough to forward this to the M. Bernheim, 

ROBERT PREYER 

Port Washington, L. I 
Sirs: 

A new contributor to your Letters column, | 
address this not to the always courteous editors 
but to the embittered and insulting Mr. Leonard 
J. (for Justice?) Bernheim of Chicago. He has 
apparently been stung by the Alimony Bug or 

| he would not howl so loudly. 

Does he know the truism that almost every 
successful man owes his success to the influence 

| or inspiration of some woman? Why, then, is it 
unfair for her to continue to share the spoil 
of victory even though they no longer share the 

|} same bed? 

I do agree that if a divorced woman is still 

| young and healthy and capable of earning her 
own living, she should do so. But, more and 
more, we see around us middle-aged couples 
who, after having lived together comparativels 
happily for many years, suddenly reach the 
divorce courts, usually because the men, now at 
the Dangerous Age, yearn for young blood. Is 
there no moral obligation due these women wh 
have given the best years of their lives to thei 
husbands, borne them children, spurred them o 

| to success? They are now, unlike their fickl . 

| husbands, past the age of desirability in either 

| the business or the marriage market. Their par 
| ents are undoubtedly dead. Should no provisit 
be made for their future? 

As to women being supported by some mar 
before they are married and by another alter. 
ward, our Mr. Bernheim forgets, I am sure, tha! 
the times are changing and that about as man 

| men play the réle of parasite these days as ¢ 

| women. When T think of the number of loy 
wives and mothers, who have never worked i 
their lives before, who have scurried bravel 

} around and found some way to keep the hom 
fires burning for their jobless men-folks the past 
few years, it burns me up to read that even on 
warped-minded man should have the effrontery t 
call our sex ‘basically parasitic’! 

ROBERTA OGDEN EARLE 

Boston, Mass. 


Arice G. Appott 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


Sirs: 
. I must inform the M. Bernheim that } 


is no one to talk about wasting space, valuab} 
or otherwise. Being single, the question of ali 
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EUL MORE... 


you will get it 


Trigger tray release. No more 
brying out trays that freeze tight. 


NO “SECOND LINE” 


In your shopping for a refrigerator, bear in 
mind that Electrolux makes only one quality 
refrigerator. There are no “bait leaders.” 
When you buy your Electrolux, you 

can be sure that only the finest ma- 
terials, the most careful workman- 

ship, have gone into its manufacture. 

Every Electrolux is honest merchan- 

dise. \t is guaranteed up-to-grade 

by its manufacturer, and backed by 

your gas company. 


in the new Electrolux 


NOW 
AIR-COOLED 


More Economy 


Utter Silence 


LEASE look for more — demand 
more of Electrolux—for Electrolux 
has more. Expect more when compar- 
ing and buying. Expect more after you 
have bought—more economy of oper- 
ation, complete and permanent silence. 
Expect this newest advance in re- 
frigeration to give what we know it 
will give—a far simpler, far more scien- 
tific, far more satisfying automatic re- 
frigerator for your home. Without 
machinery—without moving parts—a 
tiny gas flame causes a simple refriger- 
ant to circulate, and ordinary air cools it. 
We won't dwell at length upon non- 
stop defrosting, plenty of ice cubes, 
porcelain interiors, extra food space, 
etc. We want you to expect all that... 
and still EXPECT MORE! 

Expect Electrolux owners to be more 
pleased and inclined more to talk to 
you about it. Expect now—and many 
years from now—utter contentment that 
you did look for more and did get it— 
in Electrolux. On display at the show- 
room of your local Gas Company or 
neighborhood dealer. Can be oper- 

ated with bottled gas where 
there are no gas mains. Write 
for full information to Elec- 
trolux Refrigerator Sales, Inc., 
Evansville, Indiana. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


Storms 


Through sunshine and showers Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary of the 
Treasury Woodin motored conspicuously 
together down U. S. Highway No. 1 to 
Quantico, Va. Saturday afternoon. At the 
Marine Barracks dock they boarded the 
trim white yacht Sequoia which promptly 
cast off for a week-end cruise down the 
Potomac. Shortly before dark a bad storm 
swept the river. A_near-gale staggered 
the Sequoia, threatened to blow her 
ashore. Her pitching and tossing, amid 
the crash of wind, rain and thunder, broke 
up the President’s dinner, sent him up on 
deck to gauge the danger. Less seasoned 
sailors aboard were thoroughly scared. In 
30 minutes the storm passed. 

Hardly less severe was the political 
storm President Roosevelt and Secretary 
Woodin left behind them that day in 
Washington. The Senate Banking & Cur- 
rency Committee’s investigation had re- 
vealed that in 1929 Mr. Woodin, then 
president of American Car & Foundry, had 
been let in on profitable stock deals as a 
preferred customer of the House of Mor- 
gan (see p. 51). Though that had been 
four years ago when he was a private citi- 
zen, the cry of “Wall Street!’ was in- 
stantly raised against Secretary Woodin 
at the Capitol. Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike demanded that he resign im- 
mediately. Loudly recalled was the Presi- 
dent’s intention to keep his Cabinet free 
from the “Wall Street influence,” his in- 
augural denunciation of “money chang- 
ers.” Would he, could he keep as the 
Government’s No. 1 financial officer a man 
thus obligated to Wall Street’s most famed 
house? Washington seethed with rumor. 
One was that Mr. Woodin wanted to re- 


sign if the President would let him. An- 
other was that the President had long 
known all about his Morgan stock deal, 
refused to let him get out on that account, 
had taken him down the Potomac as a 
public demonstration of confidence. 
_ When the Sequoia returned to Wash- 
ington, all cheery little Secretary Woodin 
had to say about the political storm was, 
“T have not resigned,” but added he would 
do so if the Administration felt embar- 
rassed. Of the other storm he was volu- 
ble: “It was the greatest scare of my 
life... . None of us knew whether the 
boat would be blown ashore... . The 
President realized our danger thoroughly. 
-.. For 30 minutes we didn’t know 
whether it was the end or not.” 
President Roosevelt ordered the Senate 
committee to push its investigation “with- 
out limit.” Ignored was some shouting by 


Republican Congressmen for the recall of 
Ambassador-at-Large Norman H. Davis, 
another Morgan beneficiary. 

@ ‘To restore some old-fashioned stand- 
ards of rectitude’ President Roosevelt 
last week gladly signed the bill which gives 
the Federal Trade Commission Autocratic 
supervision over the issuance of new se- 
curities. The principle of the new law, 
effective in ten days, is Caveat venditor 
(“Let the seller beware’). It provides 
for public registration under oath of all 
details of each stock issue—the company’s 
financial condition, its purposes and busi- 
ness, its principal operators and owners, 
underwriting costs, commissions, bonuses, 
etc., etc. Company directors are made 
civilly and criminally liable for any mis- 
representation to investors. The law’s 
purpose is not to stop the honest business- 
man from raising new capital for an 
honest business (though many a financier 
feared that that would be the result) but 
to catch fraudulent stock promoters who 
have gulled U. S. citizens out of some 
$25,000.000,000 in the last ten years. 
Speculative securities may still be sold, 
provided they are so labeled. Cut rate 
sales to insiders, such as figured in the 
House of Morgan investigation last week, 
will not be prohibited but they will be 
transacted, if at all, in the open spaces 
of the Press. 

@ All one morning last week President 
Roosevelt sat in his office having a farewell 
heart-to-heart with his delegates to the 
London Economic Conference—Secretary 
of State Hull, James Middleton Cox, 
Senator Key Pittman and, appointed last 
week. Tennessee’s Samuel D. McReynolds, 
chairman of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. His instructions were broad 
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and general, for the U. S. had no cut & 
dried formula for world recovery to lay 
before the conference the first day. The 
delegation, with 30 experts and assistants, 
was to sail this week on the President 
Roosevelt. Day later the President heard 
the Senate’s first formal reaction to his 
proposal that, in return for deep disarma- 
ment, the U. S. would waive its strict 
neutrality rights in cases where it agreed 
there had been aggression. The Foreign 
Relations Committee approved an arms 
embargo resolution but only after amend- 
ing it so that the President could not pick 
& choose which side of a foreign fight he 
would be on but had to withhold war 
munitions impartially from “all of the 
parties in the dispute or conflict.” 


pe Se 


Three Notches Open 


President Roosevelt put his hand on the 
throttle of inflation last week, jerked it 
open one notch, another, then a third. 
Amid a great chuffing of headlines his 
money program began to roll slowly for- 
ward. 

Notch No. 1. On White House orders 
the Federal Reserve went back into the 
open market as a purchaser of U. S. 
securities. Its first week’s buying totaled 
$25,114,000 which brought its portfolio of 
“governments” up to $1,861,712,000. The 
Reserve system became the largest single 
holder of Treasury obligations last year 
when it bought nearly a billion dollars 
worth at an average of $100,000,000 per 
week in an effort to expand commercial 
credit. Its heavy buying ceased in August 
when its easy money policy failed to 
make headway against deflation. Under 
the new inflation law the system may buy 
up to $3,000,000,000 more of “govern- 
ments.” Last week’s small start, Secretary 
of the Treasury Woodin explained, was 
simply “to inject life into the market.” 

The open market program, however, 
did not get away to a perfect start. Fed- 
eral Reserve credit, instead of rising in 
line with the new purchases, showed a net 
decline for the week of $35,000,000. This 
was due to a drop in member-bank bor- 
rowings and a decrease in bill purchases. 

As a policy booster, President Roosevelt 
instructed the trustees of the Postal Sav- 
ings Bank to buy $100,000.000 worth of 
U. S. bonds. 

Notch No. 2. Because his Secretary of 
the Treasury is an industrialist and his 
Undersecretary, his Governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and his Comptroller 
of the Currency are lawyers, President 
Roosevelt has long felt the lack of a first- 
rate banking brain to steer him through 
the technicalities of a managed currency. 
Last week he secured such a pilot in the 
person of Oliver Mitchell Wentworth 
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Sprague, who was appointed executive 
assistant to Secretary Woodin. To become 
financial adviser to the U. S. Government 
Dr. Sprague gave up a much better pay- 
ing position as economic adviser to the 
Bank of England. 

Born in Somerville, Mass. 60 years ago 
(Secretary Woodin called him “a real true 
American”) Dr. Sprague “loafed egre- 
giously” (his phrase) during his first two 














International 
OLIveR MITCHELL WENTWORTH SPRAGUE 


“It is impossible to stabilize currencies 


tomorrow or next week 


years at Harvard, then specialized in po- 
litical science and was graduated in 1894 
summa cum laude. He traveled in Europe, 
taught economics at the Imperial Uni- 
versity at Tokyo,’ became in 1908 an 
original faculty member of the Harvard 
Business School. His extemporaneous lec- 
tures on finance and banking were so good 
that at least one pupil reproduced them 
and sold them at a profit to outside busi- 
nessmen. Abnormally nearsighted, Pro- 
fessor Sprague could not identify even his 
front-row students through his thick 
glasses. In April 1930, the Bank of Eng- 
land lured him from Harvard. When 
Britain went off gold, Expert Sprague 
helped run its Equalization Fund whereby 
the pound was kept at a 30% depreciation 
through foreign exchange purchases and 
sales. 

A quiet scholarly man with international 
prestige Dr. Sprague contrasts with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s young “Brain Trust.” He 
presumably knows the practical magic for 
managing the dollar, knows how and when 
to “control” currency inflation. If the 
U. S. creates an Equalization Fund, Dr. 
Sprague will doubtless manipulate it. Said 
he on taking office: “It is impossible to 
currencies tomorrow or next 
week. They cannot be stabilized until 
conditions are stabilized. W 


stabilize 


economic 


are working toward that end.” 

Notch No. 3. To make the law about 
gold jibe with the facts about gold, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent to Congress legisla- 
tion to outlaw the gold payment clause in 





all public and private debt contracts, past 
and future. Since March 6 the Treasury 
has withheld gold coin. Since April 19 
the U. S. has been officially off the gold 
standard by executive order. Yet the law 
of the land still requires the Government 
to pay its old debts in gold on demand, 
to contract to do likewise with its new 
borrowings, but as no gold is available,’ 
the Government technically violates its 
own law by refusing to pay gold on its 
$22,000,000,000 “gold” debt. Likewise 
outstanding are State, municipal, railroad 
and corporation bonds which bring prom- 
ises-to-pay-gold up to 100 billions. The 
President would cut this Tegal knot by 
having Congress declare the gold payment 
clause “against public policy,” thereby 
nullifying it in old debts and barring it 
from new. Thus the President would be 
free to manage the paper dollar, irrespec- 
tive of gold, as he chose and give it a 
sound standing in court as a debt payer. 
When the Administration's measure 
reached the Capitol, Alabama’s Steagall, 
smalltown chairman of the House Bank- 
ing & Currency Committee, ignorantly 
proclaimed: “This repeals the gold stand- 
ard act. Its passage will mark the greatest 
advance in the interest of the people ever 
taken. It is a declaration of economic 
independence. It will restore prosperity.” 
But Representative Steagall, in his excited 
enthusiasm for money,’ was mis- 
taken. Untouched by the President’s bill 
was the Act of March 14, 1900 which fixes 
the dollar at “25.8 grains of gold nine- 
tenths fine.” Under his new currency pow- 
ers the President was already free to flex 
that ratio 50% and thus devaluate the 
dollar. When Representative Steagall 
realized his bad blunder—a blunder that 
helped churn the stockmarket to new 
heights—he ducked behind the familiar 
excuse that he had been misquoted. 
“Hard money” irreconcilables promptly 
flayed the President’s measure as repudi- 
ation by the Government of a contract 
from which it had already benefited in 
the form of easy sales of its securities. 
Cried Pennsylvania’s Senator Reed: “This 
is terrible—a blow to American good faith 
which will be felt for 100 years!’ Growled 
Virginia’s Senator Glass: “The proposal is 
unconstitutional.and the courts will so 
hold if there is any integrity left in them 
in regard to the sanctity of contracts.” 


THE CONGRESS 
Work Done 
The House: 


@ Passed a bill to repeal the gold pay 
ment clause in public and private debt 
sent it to the Senate (see 


“soft 


contracts; 
above). 
@ Passed (323-to-76) the national recov- 
ery bill providing for a “partnership” be- 
tween Government and Industry, for 
$3.300,000,000 worth of public works and 
for new taxes to finance them: sent it to 
the Senate. A general sales tax was de- 
feated (265-to-137). (See p. 13.) 

@ Passed (262-to-19) a bill by Alabvma’s 


Last week the Federal Reserve was “hoard- 
ing” $3,499,234,.000 worth of gold, a high record 
on the Presider order against its public use 


Steagall for government insurance of bank 
deposits; sent it to the Senate (see p. 14) 
@ Passed (202-to-137) a Senate bill 
authorizing R. F. C. to lend $50,000,000 
on new issues of preferred stock by insur- 
ance companies. 

The Senate: 
@ Acquitted California’s Judge Louder. 
back on five impeachment charges (see 
Dp: it): 
@ Passed a railroad emergency bill pro- 
viding for: 1) a Federal co-ordinator to 
compel operating economies and eliminate 
duplicate service; 2) a broader rate. 
making basis for Interstate Commerce 
Commission; 3) I. C. C. control of rail- 
road holding companies; 4) repeal of the 
recapture-of-excess-profits clause; sent the 
bill to the House. 
@ Passed a bill by Virginia’s Glass to 
reform the Federal Reserve, and provide 
bank deposit insurance; sent it to confer- 
ence (see p. 14). 
@ Heard Louisiana’s Long demand the 
resignation of Secretary of the Treasury 
Woodin because in 1929 he shared in a 
stock cut-in deal with the House of 
Morgan (see p. 51). 





Bedside Bargain 

On election night last November Charles 
Wayland Bryan, younger brother of the 
late Great Commoner, took to his bed 
with pneumonia but also with the knowl- 
edge that he had been elected Governor 
of Nebraska a third time. After his lungs 
cleared, heart trouble kept “Brother Char- 
ley” on his back until last week. In March 
died Robert Beecher Howell, Nebraska’ 
Republican Senator, but Governor Bryan 
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NEBRASKA'S SENATOR THOMPSON 
Newest and oldest. 
We 


was too ill to appoint a Democratic su 
the State had to get along month 
after month with George William Norris 
as its lone Senator. Ambitious to sit ™ 
the Senate, “Brother Charley” pondered 
ways & means of appointing himself to the 
vacancy. His doctors told him he would 
never reach Washington alive, and the 
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Senate would not swear him in in his bed- 
room at Lincoln. A bitter party feud be- 
tween the Governor and Arthur Mullen, 
Democratic national committeeman, also 
helped to stalemate the Senatorial choice. 
Democrat Mullen wanted to consolidate 
his grip on Federal patronage by getting 
his friend Gilbert Monell Hitchcock, one- 
time (1911-23) Senator, back into his old 
job. But Governor Bryan was in no mood 
to foreclose his own chance of going to 
the Senate. 

Last week “Brother Charley” called 
newshawks around his big walnut four- 
poster. To demonstrate his improvement, 
he stepped out and stood up in his muslin 
nightshirt, a pale, bald, old man doggedly 
fighting for a physical and political come- 
back. Then he announced Nebraska’s new 
Senator — white-haired William Henry 
Thompson, a good party friend whom he 
had put on the State Supreme Court. 
Born in a Ohio log cabin 79 years ago, 
son of a blacksmith, Senator Thompson 
had served on the commission that built 
Nebraska’s new $10,000,000 Capitol. 

Democrat Thompson becomes the Sen- 
ate’s oldster, taking that distinction from 
Wyoming’s Kendrick by four years. His 
age, however, was his chief recommenda- 
tion for office in the Governor's eyes. His 
Washington service will be brief (the term 
expires 1935) and quiet. “Brother Char- 
ley’ has ample assurances that he will 
step aside next year for a Bryan-for-Sena- 
tor campaign. 


JUDICIARY 
Two Acquittals 


In one day last week, two conspicuous 
San Franciscans were acquitted of grave 
charges. Their trials took place on oppo- 
site edges of the continent. Their charac- 
ters and cases were similarly antipodal. 
One was a member of an old and dis- 
tinguished family, having a judge for a 
father, a university dean for a brother. 
The other was a shanty Irish agitator. 
Complaint against one was that he was a 
corrupt official. The other claimed that 
he was the victim of corrupt officialdom. 

Judge. Sitting for the first time in 20 
years as a court of impeachment, the 
Senate concluded its trial of Federal Judge 
Harold Louderback, charged by the House 
with abusing his judicial powers in bank- 
tuptcy cases. Evidence against him was 
diffuse and contradictory. His own vehe- 
ment denials of wrong-doing were impres- 
sively detailed. Of the five counts against 
him, he won easy acquittals on the first 
four. On the fifth, a catch-all charge of 
general misconduct, 45 out of 79 Senators 
found him guilty. That was not enough to 
convict. The prosecution lacked eight 
votes of the necessary two-thirds majority. 
His puffy face wrinkled with smiles, Judge 
Louderback had his hand pumped by Huey 
Long, said he would take a little vacation 
before returning to his bench. 
Agitator. Either because of 
vigilance or because his radical sympathiz- 
ers decided for once that a demonstration 
might prejudice his case, the trial of Tom 
Mooney in San Francisco was completely 
calm. As a world public now knows, Tom 


“ 


polic c 


Mooney was tried with Warren K. Billings 
for bombing the city’s 1916 Preparedness 
Day parade. Mooney was given a death 
sentence, later commuted to life imprison- 
ment, on the specific charge of killing 
Hetta Knapp. Six other charges relating 
to six other victims were dropped. In the 
past 17 years four California Governors 
and the State’s highest courts have refused, 











Wide World 


Tom Mooney 


They would not let him shadow-box. 


in the face of strong national and inter- 
national pressure, or have been unable to 
exonerate Mooney. 

Last week’s case was based on the death 
of the eighth victim, Arthur Nelson. The 
Mooney defense hoped that by reviving 
the case it might make a matter of court 
record the snarl of perjured testimony 
which originally helped convict the 50- 
year-old onetime labor agitator. But it 
takes two sides to make even a court fight. 
The District Attorney. a Mooney protag- 
onist, refused to bring charges. His assist- 
ant told Judge Louis H. Waftd he had no 
case. Up rose Agitator Mooney to demand 
his constitutional right to defend himself, 
to put evidence of his innocence before the 
jury. 

“The defense,” 
presenting a case 
shadow-boxing. 


ruled Judge Ward, “in 
would be merely 

There is no evidence 
here,’ said he, turning to the jury, “that 
a murder was committed. There is not 
even a corpus delicti. I therefore advise 
you to return a verdict of acquittal.” In 
two minutes the jury did 

Still unaffected was Mooney’s prior 
conviction. All that he had was 
additional publicity for his case. perhaps 
grounds for a second pardon plea to un- 
sympathetic Governor Rolph. His counsel 
held out the hope that last week’s acquittal 


might provide 


gained 


cause for an appeal to the 
U. S. Supreme Court on the assumption 
that Mooney is now deprived of his liberty 
without due process of law. Sticking out 
his hands for his handcuffs, Tom Mooney 
went back to San Quentin Prison to wait 
some more 


TAXATION 
Gains & Losses 

Unintentionally John Pierpont Morgan 
& Partners did the U. S. Government a 
good turn by paying no income tax in 
1931 and 1932. Disclosure of their non- 
taxability before the Senate Banking & 
Currency Committee (see p. 51) started 
not only a hot dither of excitement in the 
Press (see p. 38), but also a tax reform 
movement by a startled Congress. Plug- 
ging the leak in the law promised to net 
the Treasury millions of dollars of addi- 
tional revenue, spread the burden of 
Federal taxation more evenly over the 
land.” 

Rather than Banker Morgan & Partners 
the real target of the tax uproar was seen 
to be the capital gains & losses provision 
of the Revenue Act. For the House of 
Morgan that provision came into play 
for tax reduction purposes when on Jan. 
2, 1931 S. Parker Gilbert was about to be 
taken into the partnership. As usual, the 
old partners sold the business to the new 
partners by a revaluation of assets which 
showed a capital loss of $21,000,000. By 
apportioning this among the partners, they 
were all legally able to show the Treasury 
that their income was less than their 
capital losses and so they owed the Gov- 
ernment nothing. 
in excess of net 


Because capital losses 
income could then be 
carried over two calendar years for the 
same purpose.+ Mr. Gilbert was admitted 
not as of Dec. 31, 1930 but as of Jan. 2, 
1931 which gave the House of Morgan an 
additional year (through 1933) in which 
to apply any unused part of their $21,000,- 
000 against taxable income. 

The House last week was in the act of 
increasing taxes to finance President 
Roosevelt's industrial recovery-public 
works program. The House’s measure 
upped normal tax rates from 4% and 8% 
to 6° and slapped them on divi- 
dends, raised the gasoline levy from 1¢ to 
1}¢ per gal. In addition the 1932 excise 
taxes on automobiles, radios, mechanical 
refrigerators, jewelry, furs, cosmetics, soft 
drinks, etc. etc. were extended for an ad- 
ditional year to July 1, 1935. Total tax: 
$700.000,000. The capital gains & losses 
back-door was unnoticed until the Morgan 
story broke 

Then, with much excitement, the House 
pushed the back-door a little shut before 
passing the whole bill (3 and 
sending it to the Senate. Adopted was an 
amendment which would wipe out all 
capital loss carry-over from one year to 
the next. If in one year John P. Taxpayer 
has a total income of $20,000 and capital 


losses 


at 
10"n, 


23-to-70) 


losses of $30,000 he would still pay no 
tax for that year. But his additional 
$10,000 loss would do him no good the 
next. If he were deliberately — selling 
depreciated securities to establish a loss 
for tax purposes, nothing would pre- 
vent him from limiting his sales to an 
even $ 90 loss and saving his other 
$10.000 loss to be realized by sale the 
*In 1931 income taxes were paid by 1,450,000 

citizens out of a U. S, population of 1 ) 
reduced the carry 


(The 1032 
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Revenue Act 
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following year. Had such a limitation been 
in effect when Mr. Gilbert was made a 
Morgan Partner, the firm would either 
have had to hold him outside for another 
year or confine its $21,000,000 loss to 
1931 incomes. 

The Senate Finance Committee rolled 
up its sleeves to perform a major opera- 
tion this week on the House tax bill. In 
prospect were a cut in the proposed nor- 
mal tax rates and a boost in the surtax 
rates, which the House had not touched. 
Possible, too, was outright repeal of the 
capital gains & losses section, despite the 
fact that a rising stock market might soon 
make this two-edged provision once more 
the Treasury money-maker it was before 
the 1929 stock crash. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Pedestrians Lit 

If you are driving through Delaware at 
night this summer and find the highways 
glimmering with bobbing lights, do not 
mistake them for fireflies. They will be 
pedestrians. Last week Governor Clay- 
ton Douglass Buck signed a bill mak- 
ing it a misdemeanor for a citizen to tramp 
the highways after dark unlit by flashlight 
or lantern. 

The Texas Legislature last week fol- 
lowed the lead of many another State, 
repealed its antiquated speed law which 
prohibited vehicles passing each other on 
highways at more than 18 m.p.h. 


—— + ——— 
Green Ball 

Last week was one of high exuberance 
for everyone connected with Union Pacific 
Railroad—from Chairman William Averell 
Harriman and President Carl Raymond 
Gray down to Jose the trackwalker. The 
green ball, signal for clear right of way, 
was showing. The road was clicking away 
towards profit. 

Click. Union Pacific’s net operating in- 
come for April totaled $797,169, which 
was a quarter-million dollars more than 
April 1932, and $131,577 more than 
March this year. 

Click. The company placed a $200,000 
order with Pullman Co. and General Mo- 
tors Corp. to build a streamlined, oil- or 
gasoline-motored train capable of travel- 
ing 110 m.p.h. 

Click. The company had been offered 
the use of liquefied butane* for running 
the new train. According to experience of 
the rival Southern Pacific which has been 
trying out liquid butane, the synthetic fuel 
cuts fuel costs two to three cents a mile. 
lubricating costs one to two cents a mile. 

The new Union Pacific train will consist 
of three cars hinged together and seating 
116 passengers. Four-wheel trucks will 
carry the entire train—one under the fore 
end, one under the rear end and one under 
each car joint. The whole will be thor- 
oughly streamlined with windows flush 
and operating gadgets pocketed. Motive 
power will be electricity generated in the 
forward car by a gasoline (or butane) 


*Developed by T. H. Kruttschnitt, son of the 
late able 


Railroader Julius Kruttschnitt 





motor, otherwise by an oil-driven Diesel. 
Exulted Chairman Harriman last week: 
“The train is fully streamlined to a 
greater extent than has been attempted 
to date either in this or any foreign coun- 
try.” Although it should be able to make 
110 m.p.h., Union Pacific will not permit 
it to exceed go m.p.h., which is 10 to 20 

















Governor of Hawaii. Rare, too. is the 
U. S. citizen who can get that chance under 
existing law which requires the territorial 
Governor to be an actual resident of the 
islands. Last week President Roosevelt 
asked Congress to change the law and 
make this picturesque plum available to 
non-residents. Said he in a special mes- 








& 


Wide World 


CHAIRMAN HARRIMAN & U. P. COLLEAGUES* 
From Omaha to Los Angeles in 30 hr.? 


m.p.h. faster than other U. S. expresses 
operate. The new train may make the 
long run between Omaha and Los Angeles 
in 30 hr. The steam journey now takes 
48 hr. Speed, Union Pacific men hope, 
will provide effective competition against 
air travel. Cheap operating costs may 
beat bus transportation. 

If the new train could get to the Chi- 
cago exposition before its end, she might 
well blow a salute to an old steam loco- 
motive chuffing around the neighborhood 
Old No. 999, the New York Central en- 
gine, which put thrills into the melodramas 
of the 1890’s, in 1893 attained a record of 
1124 m.p.h. for 1 mi. at Cuttenden, near 
Buffalo, N. Y.* Her engineer on that run, 
Charlie Hogan of Buffalo, was again at 
her old throttle last week 


Other experiments with streamlined rail 
transportation deal with single, separately 
motored cars. Michigan Central has a 
gasoline-driven car which is virtually a 
flanged-wheel motor bus. It does 70 to 
go m.p.h. Philadelphia & Western is using 
50 m.p.h. streamlined interurban coaches 
driven electrically from third rails. France 
has several gasoline-motored streamlined 
buses on rails. One, a Bugatti, can do 110 
m.p.h., may go on a regular Paris- 
Deauville run this summer 


TERRITORIES 
Picturesque Plum 
Rare is the U. S. citizen over 35 who 
would turn down the chance to spend four 
years in the “Paradise of the Pacific” as 


*Later records: a Plant System train at 120 
m.p.h. for 5 mi. between Fleming and Jackson- 
ville, Fla. in too1; a Philadelphia & Reading 
train at 115.2 m.p.h. for 4.8 mi. between Egg 
Harbor and Brigantine Junction, N. J., in 1904. 


sage: “In making my choice I should like 
to be free to pick from the islands them- 
selves or from the entire United States 
the best man for this post.” 

A number of reasons could have entered 
the President’s decision to call for a sus- 
pension in Hawaii’s home-rule law. The 
threat of a mainland Governor might be 
enough to keep the island Democratic 
machine under control. In 1931-32 the 
Massie rape & murder case gave the in- 
sular government a black eye, revealed an 
unwholesome connection between local 
politics, local justice and local race feeling 
Aware of the strategic importance of the 
islands, high Army & Navy officers have 
long demanded civilian rule stronger and 
better than resident Governors have been 
able to supply. Of late Big Business on 
the islands has thought about an outsider 
as Governor. 

Perhaps the President had in mind some 
particularly deserving mainland Democrat 
whom he wished to put into a particularly 
soft berth. But the only Democrat thus 
mentioned last week was Benjamin Bart 
Lindsey, disbarred juvenile court judge 0! 
Denver and few party leaders thought he 
rated the appointment. 

Islanders who continued to hope they 
would be appointed Governor of Hawail 
despite a change in the law included Rufus 
Hagood, Honolulu physician; William B. 
Pittman, Honolulu lawyer, brother 0 
Nevada’s Key Pittman who is chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit: 
tee; Delbert E. Metger, chairman of las! 
year’s territorial Democratic convention 
and John H. Wilson, Scotch-Irish-Te 
hitian-Hawaiian who, at the age of 1 
used to polish guns in the royal Hawaiian 
armory. 


*E. E. Adams, F. W. Charske. 
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BANKS 
Deposits Guaranteed 


Through the great banking houses of 
Manhattan last week ran wild-eyed alarm, 
Big bankers stared at one another in 
anger and astonishment. A bill just passed 
by both houses of Congress would rivet 
upon their institutions what they con- 
sidered a2 Monstrous system of guarantee- 
ing bank deposits. Such a system, they 
felt, would not only rob them of their 
pride of profession but would reduce all 
U. S. banking to its lowest level. They 
saw their deposits which they had spent 
a lifetime to build up and protect with 


their good names confiscated by the 
Government to pay for the mistakes and 


dishonesty of every smalltown bankster. 

The deposit guarantee bill was not part 
of President Roosevelt's legislative pro- 
gam. He was, in fact, lukewarm to it. 
Secretary of the Treasury Woodin had 
frowned on many of its features. One of 
its authors was Virginia’s Carter Glass, 
But Senator Glass had accepted the guar- 
antee clause only as the cheapest and safest 
price he had to pay to the radical majority 
of Congress for passing the rest of his 
cherished bank reforms. ‘The bill's other 
author was Alabama’s Henry Bascom 
Steagall, smalltown lawyer and chairman 
of the House Banking & Currency Com- 


mittee who spoke for the “little bank” 
crowd. The measure went through the 
House 262-to-1g and not one “nay” was 


raised against it in the Senate. Minor dif- 
ferences in the two drafts were being com- 
posed in conference. 

Bank deposit guarantee schemes have 
heen tried in Nebraska, Oklahoma, Kansas, 
Mississippi, Texas, North Dakota, South 
Dakota and Washington. They have in- 
variably ended in failure and loss, if not 
in outright scandal and default. They 
have weakened the moral fibre of bankers 
nd served chiefly as a temptation to bad 
anking. Honest banking has been penal- 
ved for dishonest banking. 

Despite this evil-smelling State record 
determined to clamp a 
similar- system down on all Federal Re- 
serve member banks, make it optionai 
with non-member State banks. It was this 


Congress was 


tbitrary method of forcing big banks to 
sand sponsor for little banks that out- 
riged Manhattan bankers. Big State 
inks in New York talked covertly of 
«ceding from the Federal Reserve System 
rither than submit to such a levy. Even 
ig national banks might exchange their 
lederal ch rters for State charters to 
scape from the Reserve. Such a with- 
lrawal on a large scale might well wreck 
ll whole Feder: il Reserve System and 
nd an era in central bank history. On the 
ther hand friends of the deposit guaran- 


te loudly claimed that it would tend to 
Irive all noncnpmber State banks into the 
ederal Reserve and create one national 
system, as no bank could do business out- 
side the Government's magic circle of de 
posit insurance. 

The U. S. was to be 
revolutionary enterprise by means of a 
Federal Deposit Insurance Board, to be 
inanced hy $150.000.000 from the Treas 


] 
I 


launched on this 


ury's inflated purse, by 50° of the reserve 
of the Federal Reserve Banks and by 4} of 
1% of the deposits of the Reserve member 
banks. Whether assessments would really 
stop there was the big worry of big bank- 
ers. Effective July 1, 1934 the Federal 
Board would insure deposits on the follow- 
ing scale: 


$1 to $10,000 100% 
$10,000 to $50,000...... 75% 
$50,000 up 50% 


Thus a depositor with $250,000 in a 
member bank that closed would promptly 
collect $t40.000 from the Federal fund. 

The Glass-Steagall bill attempted other 
reforms. Reserve member banks were to 
get rid of their stock-selling affiliates 
within one year. A new requirement called 
upon private bankers within-the same 
period to cease accepting deposits or get 
out of the investment business. The Senate 
bill permitted national banks to have 
branches in States which allowed State 
banks to have them. The House bill made 
no such concession to branch-banking. 

Other provisions in one bill or the 
other: 1) Federal Reserve banks are to 
withhold credit from member banks which 
use it for stockmarket speculation; 2) 
savings and Morris Plan banks are to be 
admitted to the Reserve system; 3) na- 
tional bank directorates are to be limited 
to 25; 4) interest on demand deposits is 
to cease; 5) officers may not borrow from 
their own banks. 


STATES & CITIES 


Mayors Without Money 

Boston’s Curley, Milwaukee's Hoan, 
Houston's Holcombe, New Orleans’ 
Walmsley, Akron’s Sparks, Cleveland’s 


Miller, Bridgeport’s Buckingham, Eliza- 
beth’s Williams, Salt Lake City’s Marcus, 
Providence’s Dunne, Newark’s Ellenstein, 


Jersey City’s Hague, Rochester’s Oviatt, 
Yonkers’ Loehr, Nashville’s House, Wor- 
cester’s Mahoney and a score more mayors 
of a score more U. S. cities trooped into 
the Chinese Room of Washington's May- 
flower Hotel one sizzling hot day last 
week. They took off their coats, loosened 
their collars, lighted cigars, settled down 


heavily in brocaded chairs. 
with his shirt sleeves rolled up 
trickling down his face, presided over 
what quickly became an experience meet- 
ing about the hardships of being a mayor 
these dark d LVS. 
The theme of each mayor was the same 

a credit with local banks was ex- 


Mayor Curley, 
and sweat 





1austed. Default on municipal securities 
ee Taxpayers were on a silent 
strike. The cost of unemployment relief 
[ Ie 1, II a So lities } 
default their obligation es have 
laws whereby such municipalit ut i 
receivership like a private corpo Ma 
chusetts a commission appointed | r the Governo 
tool Fall Rivet ! ince collected its 
taxe controlled its expenditures until it coul 
work its way out of trouble. New Jet of il 
vere made receivers for North Bergen and 
Lavall Though 150 North Carolina local 
ties have failed to meet their obligations, the 
State law providing for local receivers has not 
been invoked on the ground that the default 
was due to general economic nditions, not to 
local is ma ent 


continued to soar. Jobs and salaries ha 
been cut and cut again and still the 
municipal budget would not stay balance: 
for a week at a time. 

This year’s Mayors’ Conference lacked 
Detroit’s red-headed, vociferous Murphy, 
now Governor General of the Philippines 
who at last year’s meeting shouted longest 
and loudest for a helping hand from the 
Federal Government. Last week Acting 
Mayor Couzens had to stay in Detroit t 
help work out a deal for refunding the 
city’s $352,000,000 debt at lower interes‘ 
rates with banker-creditors. Nor was New 
York’s O’Brien in the Mayflower’s Chines« 
Room to tell his fellow mayors how he hax 
economized and economized until he 
thought his heart would break and still his 
city was constantly leaping from one 
weekly default crisis to the next on its 
short-term debt to local bankers. So old 
and familiar were Chicago’s financial woes 
that Mayor Kelly did not bother to go 
to Washington to repeat them. 

Upshot of many a windy speech last 
week was the drafting by Mayor W — 5 


of a tearful resolution of the conferenc 
wants. It was adopted with a hopeful 
whoop. The mayors wanted: 1) the 


Government to lend them $1,.000,.000.000 
per year for two years for routine operat- 
ing expenses; 2) Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. to buy municipal tax anticipatior 
warrants at 75¢ on $1; or 3) the Comptrol- 
ler of the Currency to issue new money 
at par against municipal bonds and tax 
certificates; 4) a Federal 
100% on the cost of public works munici- 
palities are expected to undertake und 
the National Recovery Act, instead ot 
30° as provided in that measure. Ad- 
dressed to Congress. the resolution de- 
clared: “A grave threatens 
Municipal credit is about to collapse . 


advance oO! 


CrISIS 


municipal bonds are held by . widows 
and orphans . . . the 65,000.000 peopl 
who live under our care. . . . We did no 
cause the depression. . . . We warn yor 

. of the a approaching collapse o 
city government. ‘i 

Mayor Curley put back on his coat 
clapped on his hat and, piling into a tax 
with Mayors Hoan, Holcomb: ul 
Walmsley, ordered: “To the Whit 
House.” For 15 minutes President Roose- 
velt listened sympathetically 


to his callers 
nothing, advised them t 
Thither they 





promised them 
go to the Treasury drot 


Fede ral R 


to see Governor Black of the 

serve Board and Undersecret iry \chesor 
No, the Federal Reserve had no money t 
lend them but perhaps the R. F. C. ! 
Around taxied the four mayors to int 
view R. F. C. Chairm Jones. N 
R. F. C. had nothing for them either | 
they might take their appeal to Congress 
Up Capitol Hill they chugged, there calle 
on Speaker Rainey and Vice Presiden 


Garner. Yes, Congress was very busy ant 


without the President's recommendati 
it was unlikely that anything could be dor 
but they could present their case to tl 
Senate Finance Committee. They 


without encouragement. 
Before starting for Boston May 
Curlev declared: “We feel we are making 


progress 
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INTERNATIONAL 
Brakes & Jolts 


Like a balky bus, the Disarmament 
Conference moves fitfully. It took a 
tremendous leap forward last week when 
diplomats in Rome agreed to a revised 
version of Benito Mussolini's Four-Power 
Pact, when U. S$. Ambassador-at-Large 
Norman H. Davis pledged a mild degree 
of U. S. co-operation in enforcing peace 
(Time, May 29). Last week the bus 
jolted to an abrupt halt. Brakes were ap- 
plied by French Foreign Minister Joseph 
Paul-Boncour before even his own Prime 
Minister realized it. 

Under the impression that everything 
was rolling smoothly, Premier Daladier 
rose in the Chamber of Deputies to retort 
to ultra-Nationalist Louis Marin. If the 
Daladier Government signed the Four- 
Power Pact the Nationalists threatened to 
overthrow the Cabinet. Snapped Premier 
Daladier : 

‘Heretofore you have not supported me 
much, and I will sign the pact hard and 
fast.” 

From Geneva, where Foreign Minister 
Paul-Boncour had been studying the agree- 
ment carefully there came a sudden tele- 


gram. Premier Daladier instantly sub- 
sided. Delegate Paul-Boncour’s first job 
was to rush to France’s excited ailiies, 


Rumania, Jugoslavia, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, and assure them that nothing had 
been signed, that there was no immediate 
threat to all the land acquired by them 
through the Versailles Treaty. 

At the same time he tossed a deft mon- 
key wrench into the Conference's gears. 
Nation after nation was withdrawing ob- 
jections to Ramsay MacDonald’s Disarm- 
ament Plan (Time, March 27). One of 
its chief points—elimination and destruc- 
tion of present stocks of heavy siege guns, 
large bombing planes and tanks weighing 
more than 16 tons—was in a fair way 
toward adoption when up stepped Joseph 
Paul-Boncour. 

“When the time comes for definite deci- 
sions,” said he, “we shall then express the 
definite view which we have frequently ex- 
pressed before, that destruction of the so- 
called weapons of offense would be an ab- 
dication and desertion of the League of 
Nations. It would seem illogical and 
dangerous that it should, instead of being 
prepared to take over the responsibility 
for existing weapons, direct that those 
weapons should be destroyed, only to find 
later that it is necessary to give financial 
assistance to any state unjustly attacked. 

“When that time comes we shall press 
very hard that the League should not be 
deprived of material which is at its dis- 
posal when there are states, such as 
France, ready to hand over these means in 
order that they might be used against 
states guilty of aggression.” 

Here was France, in other words, with 
its old demand for security before dis- 
armament, the security to be an inter- 
national police force to back the League’s 
decisions. Other nations have always 
jumped so quickly on the idea that a 





definite organization for such a force has 
never been presented. Most accepted ver- 
sion is that a certain proportion of each 
army be internationalized under League 
officers, kept in its own country ready to 
be sent wherever needed. 


The next two checks came from Bri- 
tain and Japan. Norman Davis’ blunt 
definition of an aggressor—one whose 


armed forces are found on alien soil—was 
amplified to include a country that had 
taken any one of the following steps: 

1) Declared war. 

2) Attacked another 
naval or air forces. 

3) Instituted a naval blockade. 

4) Supported armed bands within an- 
other state. 

Not only did this point straight at Javan 
on three out of five counts, but it was 


state by land, 

















Keystone 
FRANCES PavuLt-BONCOUR 
He revived the League’s army. 


much too definite for Britain’s Captain 
Anthony Eden who insisted that the back- 
ground of each case must be studied first. 

Japan’s Naotake Sato suddenly an- 
nounced that his country would not accept 
the proposed disarmament convention un- 
less an amendment was adopted removing 


mention of specific tonnages from the 
London and Washington naval treaties. 


Japan was, in a word, pointing for naval 
parity with Britain and the U. S. 

The week's disarmament news was not 
entirely black. Britain’s Foreign Secre- 
tary Sir John Simon climbed into a plane 
to fly to Paris and wring additional con- 
cessions from Premier Daladier. He 
nearly crashed into a mountain side in 
the fog, hastily returned, flew to London 
There he addressed the House 
of Commons: 

“The American people are prepared to 
abandon a tradition which they have most 
jealously guarded and have made a funda- 
mental change in their country’s position. 

\merica now says: ‘Trust us to face 
the situation when we have consulted to- 
gether. If we come to the conclusion that 


instead. 


we agree with the rest of you, we give our 
word that we are not going to stand on 
the strict letter of the law of neutrality, 
You shall have not only our goodwill and 
our blessing, but our promise that we wil 
withhold from our own citizens, if they 
are tempted to exercise strict neutral 
rights |e. g. sell munitions to all com. 
batants], the protection that would other. 
wise be theirs.’ ” 


AUSTRALIA 


Grain Race 

In the middle 19th Century softwood 
clipper ships raced with light cargoes 
from Australia and China to Europe, rid- 
ing high, running dry, sailed by full crews 
of crack sailors, by masters who drove 
their ships under full sail all the way#* 
They carried tea and gold in a hurry. Last 
of the cargoes now carried in sail are 
Chilean nitrates and Australian wheat and 
wool. There is no hurry about getting 
cheap wheat from Australia to Britain. 
Sailing ships give free warehousing. On 
the long slow way the price of wheat may 
go up. Every winter since the War ¢ 
fleet of Finnish, Swedish and German 
windjammers has set out for Britain fron 
Australia, scupper-deep with Australiar 
wheat. They call it the “grain race.” 

Last January Australians watched the 
first two of the old steel-hulled plugs sai 
off on the 15th race, reviving ghosts of the 
oldtime crack clippers, booming under 
sails like cumulus cloud banks. Until late 
April the others followed: 16 Finnish, two 
German, one Swedish, carrying a total of 
900.000 bags of wheat. Some were so old 
that the sailors could not chip the hull for 
fear the chipping hammers would go clean 
through the plates. Built from 16 to 45 
years ago, sailed on a capital representing 
scrap value, the ships were uninsured+ 
Their masters knew they could not driv 
them for fear of losing one of their tw 
suits of old sails, losing all the voyages 
small margin of profit. As compared to2 
clipper ship’s one able seaman for ever 
100 register tons, they had one to every 
1,000 register tons. Most of the crews are 
17-year-old boys who want to serve in 
square-rigged sail, required by many gov 
ernments to qualify for officers’ papers in 





*Famed clippers: James Baines, Red Jackel 
Lightning, Cutty Sark, Sovereign of the Se 
Best time from Liverpool to Australia: the 7/ 
mopylae’s 63 days, 18 hours. Later and much 
slower were the iron & steel wool clippers, the 
still later four-masted barques competing wil! 
steam, 

+The highest insurance on wheat cargoes 
($1.75 per $100 value in mid-October) is carrit 
by ships out of Canada’s new artificial Port | 
Churchill on Hudson Bay (Time, Sept. 14 
1931). Last October the S. S. Bright Fan, ot 
of Churchill with 253,000 bu. of wheat, steer 
off her course in Hudson Strait, her compas 
swung untrue by the nearby north magnetic pol 
She crashed into an iceberg and went down 
three hours in 900 ft. of water. Canadians fear 
the Bright Fan’s end would make Lloyd’s dra* 
Church 


tically step up insurance rates on 

cargoes. But last week Canada’s Department ‘ 
the Interior announced a new agreement l 
Lloyd’s, giving Churchill cargoes even_ bette! 


rates, extending the August-September insural 
season.from July 1o to Oct. 20. 
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the merchant service. They are paid from 
$s to $10 a month, the masters about $50 
amonth. Some of the apprentices pay for 
the privilege of signing up. They know 
that about one in 20 of them is lost over 
the side. Some ships have crews of 13, 
most less than 20, none more than 4o. 

None of this year’s grain “racers” had 
aradio. Ten of them belonged to Captain 
Gustaf Erikson, a retired master mariner 
of Mariehamn, Finland. Though every 
ship had a 100 A-1 rating at Lloyd’s, one 
or more might vanish, capsize or stagger 
into port without masts. Running far out 
of the steamer routes, few planned to 
show lights at night. Most would take 
four months, some five, a few would crowd 
to get in under three months. 

Such was the 


four-masted barque 


Parma, setting out early last March. In 











Underwood & Underwood 


ALAN VILLIERS 


“Good ship, good captain, good time, good 
weather.” 


1931 the Australian writer-adventurer Alan 
Villiers with a syndicate, bought her, from 
1 Hamburg break-up yard. A_ onetime 
German nitrate trader, she was about to 
become razor blades and sardine cans. A 
ellow-buyer was the man Villiers calls 
“the best sailor in the world”: Finnish 
Captain Ruben de Cloux, 48, 35 years in 
ail, 18 years in the Cape Horn traffic. 
Captain de Cloux would like to be a sailor 
on the moon because the moon is smaller 
than the Earth to sail around. Outward 
bound for Australia after the 1929 grain 
ace, he was sailing the barque Herzogin 
Cecilie when she rolled over on her beam 
ends. He managed to right her and sail on. 
In the 1932 race he sailed the Parma 
through Horn hurricanes, South Atlantic 
ceand North Atlantic calm into Falmouth 
Bay in the winning time of 103 days, beat- 
Ng 19 other skippers, nine of whom he 
lad trained himself. About that voyage 
Alan Villiers wrote a book: Grain Race 
‘currently published in the U. S. by Scrib- 
rs), 

Last March Villiers sailed as second 





mate with Captain de Cloux on the Parma, 
two months behind the first of the fleet. 
Mate Villiers had served as seaman in 
two previous races. Members of the big 
crew of 32 were the Captain's daughter 
Marie Ann and one Elizabeth Jacobsen, 
19, pretty, brawny daughter of a retired 
Brooklyn sea-captain. There were 14 
other apprentices. On the voyage Villiers 
made a film with Miss Jacobsen (screen 
alias: Sonia Lind) cast as heroine. Cap- 
tain de Cloux’s chief rivals were the Her- 
zogin Cecilie with which he had won the 
race five times and the 16-year-old Priwall, 
racing for the first time. He made Cape 
Horn in a fast 30 days. On the leg north 
he did not know that the Pamir had 
reached Land’s End in the excellent time 
of g2 days. Into Falmouth Harbor last 
week staggered the Penang which had left 
Australia in late January. Its time was 
122 days. Close behind it came the Par- 
ma, having finished the 15,000 mi. in the 
amazing time of 83 days, fair time even 
for a clipper. Said Villiers, “We had a 
good ship, a good captain—one of the best 
in the world—a good time and good 
weather.” Last week the fleet admitted 
that the Parma had probably won the 
1933 grain race, although the race is not 
over until the last ship is in. There is 
no prize 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Death of John Bull 


man applied to the British Government for 
an old-age pension of $1.71 weekly. Fort- 
night ago it was refused. London editors 
glanced at the name below the application 
and sent reporters scurrying to the free 
ward of Middlesex Hospital. The name 
was Horatio William Bottomley.* 


Several weeks ago a broken 73-year-old 


Propped up behind a white hospital 
screen the flabby old gentleman gave his 
last newspaper interview. 

“T have been several kinds of a fool,” 
said he. “But I might not have come off 
so badly had I not been so Joyal to my 
friends. That is one of my very few prin- 
ciples and virtues—loyalty to my friends. 

I cannot really believe that Mr. H. B. 
is going to end like this. I could have got 
anywhere and been anything if I had not 
made a fool of myself 

Last week, still in the hospital ward, he 
died. By his bedside was a friend as loyal 
as his own boast, the darling of his salad 
days and toast of the old Savoy, Peggy 
Primrose, now plump Mrs. Peggy Lowe. 
His last gesture \.as to refuse an allowance 
of £1 a week from the bitter, hollow- 
cheeked printer who sent him to jail and 
smashed his career: Reuben Bigland 

No history of Britain’s part in the World 
War is complete without a chapter on 
Horatio Bottomley. He was worth a regi- 
ment of recruiting sergeants in the early 


*Pronounced as spelled, though Horatio Bot- 
tomley loved to tell how he once called on Lord 
Cholmondeley, was rebuked by the butler: ‘You 
mean, Lord Chumley!” 

“Certainly,” replied Horatio, “and will you be 
so good as to announce Mr. Bumly.” 





days of the War. He breakfasted with 
David Lloyd George regularly at Downing 
Street, reviewed the Grand Fleet from 
Admiral Lord Beatty’s flagship, earned the 
title of Britain’s Unofficial Prime Minister. 
Nervous over the introduction of conscrip- 
tion, the Asquith Cabinet demanded just 
one thing: the support of Horatio Bot- 
tomley. 

Where he was born no one is certain, 
but it was in 1860 and the parents were 
Elizabeth Holyoake and William King Bot- 
tomley. His parents had a pathetic desire 
to make an artist of him. Horatio ran 
away to earn his living as a day laborer. 
He studied shorthand, became a court 
stenographer, studied law and though 
never admitted to the bar, used to boast 
that he was “the best lay lawyer in Eng- 
land.” At various times he was connected 
with some 20 or 30 different companies 





Horatio BOTTOMLEY 


THE LATI 
He could not believe his end 


which failed 
000,000, but publishing was his real forte. 


successively for about $go.- 


At the age of 25 he founded the Finan- 
cial Times, then bought The Sun. His 
greatest success was a weekly which 
with a flash of inspiration he called John 
Bull. Pudgy, pompous, curly-haired, Hora- 
tio Bottomley looked like John Bull. To 
millions of Britons he was John Bull 
His editorial policies paralleled those of 
long-faced William Randolph Hearst: sen- 
sationalism, flaring headlines, ultra-nation- 
alism. Again like Hearst, he kept a 
venient goat to blame for everything: in 
his case the | S 


con- 


seat in Parliament in 
nother bankruptcy forced him to 
resign in 1912. In 1918 he was back again 
with a plurality big enough to cause serious 
concern that he was about to become Brit- 
ain’s next Prime Minister 

It was his boast that John Bull was the 
first paper to call Germans “Huns.” He 
gave David Lloyd George his two cam- 
paign slogans “HANG THE KAISER!” 
and “MAKE THE HUN PAY!” No paper 


He won his first 


1Qo00 
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was more obliging with atrocity stories; 
none, when the War was over, quicker to 
fatten on anti-U. S. prejudice. MORE 
SWANK FROM THE YANKS was one 
of his favorite headlines. He was passion- 
ately addicted to just one brand of cham- 
pagne, Pommery Nature, 1906, and bought 
up almost the entire vintage. Before each 
of his roaring speeches, for which he was 
paid enormous fees, Horatio Bottomley 
would gulp half a bottle and wipe his 
mouth on his sleeve. 

In 1922 his house of cards collapsed. 
During and after the War plump Horatio 
helped the British Government against its 
own wishes and his own paper by organ- 
izing a series of lotteries, entitled Victory 
Club, Victory Bond Club, Thrift Bond 
Prize Club, Victory Derby Sweepstake, 
etc., etc. Patriots who could not afiord a 
British bond bought tickets. Horatio Bot- 
tomley bought bonds and distributed huge 
prizes to the lucky winners. 

An associate in these lotteries was the 
dour printer Reuben Bigland, known on 
British racetracks as “Telephone Jack.” 
Telephone Jack in 1921 decided that he 
had not been sufficiently taken care of. 
He printed and circulated a pamphlet en- 
titled “The Downfall of Horatio Bottom- 
ley.” This was followed by a second num- 
ber, “What Horatio Bottomley Has Done 
for His Country,” which contained 24 
blank pages. Horatio Bottomley sued for 
libel, lost, and inadvertently gave away 
the whole story of the War and Victory 
loan lotteries. He was tried in 1922 on the 
specific charge of misappropriating £5,000. 
Prosecution brought out that not only were 
many prizewinners Bottomley friends, but 
of the £493,000 handled in the loan lot- 
teries only £23,000 could be accounted for. 
Horatio Bottomley was sentenced to seven 
years in prison. John Bull passed into 
oiher hands. 

In 1927, with two years of his term 
unexpired, Horatio Bottomley was _ re- 
leased. For a while it looked as though 
he were about to stage a great comeback. 
Attempting another John Bull he started 
John Blunt, which gained an immediate 
circulation of 500,000 by promising dis- 
closures of hideous tortures in British 
jails. The campaign and circulation faded 
together when stiff-necked Home Secre- 
tary Sir William (“Jix”) Joynson-Hicks 
proved that the hideous conditions in 
British jails consisted in the inability of 
Horatio Bottomley to obtain his Pommery 
1906 and other special privileges. Six 
dull years of neglect and increasing pov- 
erty were followed by sickness, the appli- 
cation for an old-age pension (a bill that 
Horatio Bottomley M.P. helped sponsor) 
and the ultimate insult, the offer of £1 a 
week from Telephone Jack. 








Ignoramus! 

For 40 years wry, limping little Philip 
Snowden and tall, warm-hearted James 
Ramsay MacDonald were the closest of 
friends. They broke last year when Free 
Trader Snowden gagged at the tariffs aris- 
ing from the Ottawa’ Conference, and re- 
signed as Lord Privy Seal (Time, Oct. 10). 
Now Viscount Snowden of Ickornshaw, he 
has been removed to the more peaceful 


reaches of the House of Lords, but his 
tongue is as sharp as ever. The Lords of 
Britain sat up last week to hear the little 
Viscount, stumping his canes, give his old 
friend as stinging a tongue-lashing as Brit- 
ish reporters could remember. 

Cause of the outburst was the refusal of 
the Government spokesman, Earl Stan- 
hope, Undersecretary for War, to give the 
Government’s definite policy for the 
World Economic Conference. 

“T would suggest to the Cabinet,” 
snapped Lord Snowden, “that they look 
into the case of the Prime Minister, not 
only in his own interests but in the inter- 
ests of the country, for it is a positive dan- 
ger to the country that its affairs should 
be in the hands of a man who, every time 
he speaks, exposes his ignorance or his 
incapacity. ... 

“In the statement [on the results of 
the MacDonald-Roosevelt discussions in 
Washington] it was said that commercial 
policies needed a new orientation. I know 
who drafted that sentence. The Prime 
Minister drafted it. The Prime Minister, 
as a matter of fact, is very fond of high- 
sounding words and I am sure he was very 
well pleased with himself when he got that 
sonorous word ‘orientation’ into his state- 
ment. Orientation originally meant a mov- 
ing toward the East, and I suggest the 
real meaning of the phrase was the neces- 
sity of dealing with Japanese commercial 
competition [see p. 18]. 

“Now let us take the references in the 
statement to excessive tariffs, import 
quotas, exchange, etc. That ‘etc.’ is a very 
useful word. It is used when a person has 
exhausted his knowledge and information, 
and it is intended to convey the impression 
that those who use it know a great deal 
more—if only they chose to tell it. 

“Unless the British Government goes to 
the World Economic Conference with a 
clearcut, well thought out, rational plan, 
we might as well abandon all hope of any 
practical result.” 

Scot MacDonald made no rejoinder, 
flew north to enjoy a short vacation in the 
soothing air of Lossiemouth. He left to 
heavy-jowled) Deputy Prime Minister 
Stanley Baldwin the defense of their Gov- 
ernment, which was suddenly attacked last 
week not only by the sharp-tongued Labor 
Peer but by a solid phalanx of Tory die- 
hards. The Tories had three comolaints: 
agitation against the Government’s luke- 
warm policy in India. failure to take a 
half-promised sixpence off the income tax, 
and a demand for the removal of the 
heavy land tax imposed in 1931 by Philip 
Snowden as Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Though passed. the land tax has never 
been enforced. Observers thought that the 
National Government could ride this latest 
crisis by promising abolition of the land 


tax. 
INDIA 


Orange Juice 

In the elaborate hall of Lady Vittal das 
Thackersey’s marble villa outside Poona 
squatted more than roo persons last week 
—Hindus, Moslems, Sikhs, Christians—all 
gazing out on the terrace where on a cot 
lay what looked like a week’s wash, a 


great bundle of white linen shrouding the 
living skeleton of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Month ago, already an owl-eyed lemur of 
a man, St. Gandhi began a fast in behalf 
of the Hindu Untouchables, without whose 
liberation he believes real self-government 
in India is impossible. 

Doctors, his own disciples, the British 
Government all thought he was signing 
his death warrant. Rather than have him 
die on its hands, the Government let him 
out of jail. St. Gandhi retired to Lady 
Thackersey’s terrace and for three weeks 
swallowed nothing at all save little sips of 
water flavored with soda and salt. His 
weight dropped from 99 to 80 lb., he lay 
in semi-coma, but amazed doctors con- 
tinued to announce that his physical con- 
dition was good. 

Just before noon, when the fast was to 
end, a boy Untouchable began slicing and 
squeezing oranges. Little Latmaja Naidu, 
daughter of India’s foremost Poetess Saro- 
jini Naidu, tiptoed to the cot. St. Gandhi 
was too weak to raise his head, but from 
the middle of the cocoon his eyes flashed 
behind their thick spectacles. 

“Shall I give you a slap as I did last 
September?” he croaked. 
“Never mind,” said 
“One slap was enough. 

strong.” 

Someone propped up his head.  $t. 
Gandhi was able to swallow about two 
ounces—a cocktail glass full—of orange 
juice. He distributed the rest, together 
with fruit, nuts and candy that had been 
sent him, to the Faithful. There followed 
Hindu prayers, readings from the Koran. 
A soloist sang St. Gandhi’s favorite Chris- 
tian hymn: “When I survey the wondrous 
Grpes. os. 

As a token of thanksgiving, Mrs. 
Gandhi, who had eaten practically nothing 
during the Mahatma’s fast, planted a 
mango tree in the garden. 


FRANCE 

Oil & Pacifists 

Dragging a $156,710,400 deficit behind 
it the French budget moved from the 
Senate to the Chamber of Deputies last 
week. MM. les Députés proceeded to 
increase the deficit by 846,000,000 francs 
and sent the budget back to the Senators 
again. Premier Daladier’s is the job o 
forcing some sort of a compromise, and 
bringing the budget to final vote without 
losing his government, a business which 
Deputies, Senators and Cabinet all view 
with marked disfavor. Canny Socialis 
Deputies found a way of postponing the 
fateful day by attaching a rider to the 
budget giving the Government a monopoly 
on the importation and distribution of oil 
in France. Discussion of this, devising the 
machinery for taking over British and 
U. S. oil depots, may postpone the budge! 
a month. 

There will be no such delay if French 
taxpayers have their way. Protests at the 


Little Latmaja. 
I admit you are 


unbalanced budget poured into Paris from 


all quarters last week. The National Com 
mittee of Economic Understanding calle? 
upon all Paris shops to close for a half-da) 
in protest. Wrote the sober Temps, evel 
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before the Chamber increased the deficit: 
“The budget of 49.000.000,000 francs 
which the Senate proposed signifies, if it 
be allowed to stand, a permanent deficit 
and certain inflation, . . . The hour is ap- 
proaching when a choice must be made 
between the Left majority and France.” 
Temporarily sidetracked by the budget 
discussion last week was General Wey- 
gand’s request to the War Council to in- 
crease the enlistment term for French 
War Babies, now of military age, from a 
year to 18 months (Time, May 29). The 
army was still much in the government’s 
mind. In his capacity as Minister of War, 
Premier Daladier lately discovered that 
not only is there a scarcity of young con- 
scripts to fill the ranks, but that the young 
men available are showing an alarming 
tendency to refuse service, as conscien- 
tious objectors. From the headquarters of 
the Sareté Générale (secret police) came 
a circular letter last week. Signed by Min- 
ister of the Interior Camille Chautemps, 
it was addressed to the Pretects of all go 
Departments of France. Excerpts: 
“This movement | conscientious object- 
ing] is connected with the 
circles from the religious and professional 
ints of view. Pacitist 
such as the Ligue des Combattants de la 
Paix, the Ligue Internationale des Jeunes 
a Guerre, the Ligue lopulaire des Reé- 


most diverse 


associations 





sistants a la Guerre, etc. believe that 
refusal to bear or manufacture arms is the 
most effective way to avoid war.* Olificials 


belonging to the Departments of Educa- 
tion, Finance, and Posts & Telegraphs 
have openly shown their sympathy with 
‘conscientious objectors’ who have recently 
been seritenced. 

“The Minister of War [M. Daladier] 
has drawn my attention to the serious 
effects which such propaganda has pro- 
duced among young reservists, 
and even reserve Several have 
already been sentenced by courts-martial. 
During their imprisonment or after sen- 
tence expressions of sympathy have been 
sent to them from various quarters and 
from abroad. . . . This movement . . . is 
liable to gain a certain momentum if steps 
are not taken. 

“T should be obliged if you should get 
in touch with the military authorities of 
your department to take active steps.” 


“ 
GERMANY 

Schlageter Day 

Albert Leo Schlageter was a German 
ofiicer who did not stop fighting when the 
War ended. Enraged at the Weimar Re- 
publicans, who to his mind were accepting 
the Versailles Treaty lying down. Albert 
Schlageter joined a guerrilla band known 
as the Baltikum troops. When these dis- 
banded he moved to Diisseldorf. In 1923 
when the French began to exploit the Ruhr 
coal mines for German failure to meet 
Reparations payments, Albert Leo Schla- 
geter and his friends went to work. Rail- 
road bridges were bombed. canal locks 
smashed, dams destroyed—the French got 


soldiers 
officers. 


*For a U. S. 
see p. 44. 


student vote on arms-bearing 


little benefit from their seized coal. On 
May 8 Schlageter and several associates 
were caught and tried by French court- 
martial. Despite Berlin protests, on May 
28 he was shot dead by French soldiers. 

Whether or not Albert Schlageter ever 
heard of the early Nazi groups, Hitlerites 
have long held him as their particular 
hero. A go-ft. cross has been erected on 
the spot where he fell. Month ago Chan- 
cellor Hitler announced that the roth 
anniversary of his execution would be a 
national féte. The world worried over 
the dynamite the celebration might set 
off. 

Meanwhile came Adolf Hitler’s Reich- 
stag speech and the sharp veering of Ger- 
man policy peacewards. Some 300,000 
men massed in the execution field by the 





HiItLer’s WEIDEMANN & SCHNEIDER 


From Brooklyn, 1,000 boos. 


great Schlageter cross last week, the 
greatest single crowd Western Germany 
has ever seen, but the ceremony was mil 
as ginger beer. By advice of counsel 
Adolf Hitler and former Crown Prince 
Friedrich Wilhelm stayed away. Wilhelm 
of Doorn sent a wreath, but the only 
Hohenzollern representative was fat 
Prince August Wilhelm (‘Auwi’’) in his 
Nazi uniform. Chief oration came from 
bull-necked Wilhelm Hermann Goring 
who rattled no sabres, contented himselt 
with saying: 

“Schlageter was no ‘hurrah’ patriot. He 
wanted no war. He wanted peace as all 
Germany wants peace. But he was ready 
to defend his home and the peace of his 
people. He became a fighter because this 
peace had been broken.” 

It was further emphasized that Hero 
Schlageter was a foe of Marxism as much 
as of France. 

France took no official notice, but in 
Paris a file of wounded veterans clumped 
up the Champs Elysées to dip their flags 
over the tomb of the Unknown Soldier in 
honor of their comrades who died during 
the Ruhr occupation. 


A third demonstration teok place two 
days earlier when a crowd of nearly 1,000 
Jews & Communists rioted at a Brook- 
lyn quayside, waiting to boo Hans Weide- 
mann and Gotthold Schneider, Hitler’s 
not particularly welcome envoys to the 
Chicago World’s Fair. Dozens of heads 
were cracked, 13 rioters arrested. 


AUSTRIA 


Inspiration v. Menace 


Austria’s little Chancellor Engelbert 
Dollfuss last week fought on, lone effec- 
tive champion against seeping German 
Naziism whose cells are sprouting not 
only in Austria, but Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia, and the German minorities of 
Jugoslavia and Rumania. To his aid un- 
intentionally came Germany’s Adolf Hit- 
ler. Atironted by Dollfuss’ slap last fort- 
night to Nazi Envoy Hans Frank, Hitler 
countered last week with a 1,000-mark 
($272.50) visa charge for Germans visit- 
ing Austria. This was a $3.000,000 slap 
to Austria's tourist business But it 
squelched patriotic Austrians who have 
wanted a Middle European combine (an- 

far more effectively than Chan- 
Last 
primed to slap back with 
wall against German goods, held 


SCHLUSS ) 
cellor Dollfuss had been able to do. 
week Dollfuss, 


9 fOrl 





iis hand, called a Cabinet meeting. Last 
vear Austria bought $32.000,000 more 
from Germany than it sold. 

Sticking out his small square jaw, Doll- 
fuss last week took pains to tell New York 
Times Correspondent Frederick T. Birch- 
all that he planned to fight to the finish 
against both “brown Bolshevism and red 
Bolshevism. . . . A curious and impres- 
sive result of the Hitlerite propaganda 
here has been to awaken a distinctive 
Austrian national spirit Every time 
h 


mentioned it now 


We would like Aus- 


‘Austria’ is 
a cheer 


tard 
( Word 


| 
evokes 


tria to exist as an object lesson to the 
world of German culture that is 
not a menace but an inspiration.” 


CHINA-JAPAN 


Truce v. Salvation 
On clattering wooden geta the little old 
men who act as newsboys in Tokyo ran 


through the streets last week shouting an 
extra. It was the first direct word that 
either Japan or China had had of an event 
that seeped to the rest of the world several 


davs earlier: truce and cessation of 
Chinese-Japanese hostilities in North 
China. 


Officers of the Nationalist Government 
and Japanese met secretly at Hwaiju, 30 
mi. north of Peiping. and agreed verbally 
to the following terms: 

1) Chinese forces would remain south 
Japanese north of an imaginary line from 
Yenking, 45 mi. northwest of Peiping 
through Tungchow, 13 mi. east, to Ningho 
30 mi. northeast of Tientsin 

2) Chinese “volunteer corps” in the war 
area would be disbanded. China promised 
to suppress anti-Japanese boycotting and 
other activities. 

3) Japanese troops would withdraw to 
the Great Wall as soon as convinced that 





China had lived up to her part of the bar- 
gain. 

To save Chinese face, no details of the 
truce were published, and Japanese troops 
that had been pressing down from the 
Great Wall made no entry into Peiping. 
BUT by terms of the ever useful Boxer 
Agreement Japan has the right to increase 
her legation guard at any time. At Pei- 
ping’s Chienmen Railroad Station 600 
stumpy little Japanese soldiers detrained 
from Tientsin, marched through the 
streets with full equipment to strengthen 
the guard. Very quickly it became appar- 
ent that they would not be idle. Japanese 
patrols spread through the native city, tak- 
ing over Chinese police posts, searching 
houses for Chinese snipers. Before break- 
fast Col. Ibara, commander of the lega- 
tion guard, led a squad into the house of 
China’s best-known living philosopher, 
owl-eyed Hu Shih, cross-questioned him 
for over an hour. 

Foreign officers in Peiping were plainly 
worried. In normal times there are nearly 
twice as many U. S. Marines in Peiping as 
any other foreigh troops: 408, as com- 
pared with 277 French, 238 British, 177 
Japanese, and g5 rather lonely Italians. 
The Japanese were acting as they acted 
in Shanghai year ago, but there were no 
warships handy to reinforce other lega- 
tion guards. 

Meanwhile the truce was far from stop- 
ping gunfire in China. No sooner did the 


than Chinese lords 


terms leak out war 
were snapping at each other like angry 
dogs. At Hsuanhuafu, on the Peiping- 


Kalgan Railway, General Feng Chan-hai 
(of the “Big Sword” volunteers), leading 
his Japan-battered troops down to Peiping, 
ng Chen-wu and his pri- 
The two 


e 
met General | 


vate army going up to Kalgan. 
forces clashed, General Fang hoping to 
seize control of North China. Meantime 





the able Cant 1gth Route Army was 
still making its wav slowly north with the 
rumors gaining daily strength that its real 


to fight not Japan but Nan- 


onese 


obiect was 
king's Chiang Kai-shek. 

It was the opportunity of a litetime tor 
the canniest Chinese in the North, “Chris- 
i” Feng Yu-hsiang. Lying low 
months, his great private army 
Iv res a “bodyguard” of 
3.000. After three 


recruiting, he suddenly smashed out with 


tian Gener 
lor many 
was slow iced to 
weeks of strenuous 
blazing denunciation of Chiang Kai-shek 
as a traitor, announced undying opposition 
to Japan, sent circular telegrams for as- 
sistance to every war lord in sight and 
appointed himself Commander-in-Chief of 
a People’s National Salvation Anti-Japa- 
nese Army. 

“Every person,” cried he, “who 
sents to making terms with the Japanese 
is my inveterate and eternal enemy.” 

Generals Fang Chen-wu and Sun Tien- 
ying promptly joined Salvationist Feng 
with 40.000 them First 
move of the trio was to cut the railway 
lines between Peiping and Buijan. dig in. 
From two other potent War Lords. no 
friends of Chiang Kai-shek. no word had 
vet been heard—General Han Fu-chu of 
Shantung and General Yen Hsi-shan of 
Shansi. 


con- 


men between 





TIME 


Foreign News—(Continued) 


COLOMBIA-PERU 


Peace 

Among the belongings of the League of 
Nations is a great inkstand of ivory and 
gold. The well is an imperial crown, sup- 
ported by two antelope horns which states- 
men have likened to the horns of a 
Dilemma. It was a present from His Im- 
perial Majesty Haile Selassie, Power of 











International 


NortH CHINA’sS FENG 


He declared war on trucemakers. 


(See col. 1) 


Trinity I, Emperor of Abyssinia, and it 
is to be used only for signing peace 
treaties 

Neglected after year 
proudly dusted it off and filled it 


lackeys 


to the 


vear 


brim. Rapidly losing her appetite for war 
after the assassination of pugnacious Pres- 
ident Luis M. Sanchez Cerro, Peru had 


agreed to accept the League formula for 
the settlement of her undeclared war with 
Colombia over the seizure of Leticia last 
September. The settlement: 

1) Peruvian troops which seized Ls 
must withdraw immediately.* 

>) A League commission is to be ap- 
pointed at once, proceed to Leticia within 
the next 30 rule Leticia 
mandate for not more than one 


ticia 


days to as a 
League 
year 

3) The League commission will have its 
own private army. “inter- 
nationalized’ Colombian soldiers to en- 
force its bidding. 

4) Colombia will pay all expenses of the 
commission and its army. 

5) Colombia and Peru to proceed im- 
toward final arbitration of the 


( omposed of 


mediately 
question 
Colombia’s Eduardo Santos and Peru’s 
Francisco Garcia Calderon dipped the Im- 
perial ivory gift-pen deep in the Abyssin- 


\ grimy little port on the Upper Amazon, 
named by a romantic engineer for a Miss Leticia 
Smith (who married someone else), Leticia was 
ceded by Peru to Colombia in 1922. Its popula 
tion remained predominantly Peruvian. 


} 


Senor 


Cried 


ian inkwell and _ signed. 
Santos: 

“Our peoples have agreed that they 
ought not to fight each other but to unite 
against hostile nature. ... Any war in 
Spanish America is a fratricidal war.” 

Deeply moved by this love feast after 
so much bickering in Geneva among other 
nations, France’s eloquent Foreign Minis. 
ter Joseph Paul-Boncour cried: 

“For us, too, in our old Europe, the 
mother of remote civilization, any war 
must be a fratricidal war, and we thank 
you for reminding us.” 


Stamper Arrested 

Sent to stamp out Cuba’s rebellion in 
Santa Clara Province, Dictator Machado’ 
strong-arm man Major Arsenio Ortiz last 
week stamped furiously. Than catching 
and trying nimble rebels, he found it easier 
to shoot and hang any suspected person he 
could lay hands on. Such last fortnight 
were three guards of a U. S.-owned sugar 
mill at Jatibonico, Ortiz had them slaugh- 
tered on suspicion. The company's vice 
president posted off to Havana to protest 
to U.S. Ambassador Sumner Welles 
Ortiz followed, talked with officials an 
flew back to the Santa Clara front. 

Suddenly last week Machado called 
Ortiz back to Havana again. This time he 
asked to answer formal military 
charges of murdering the three mil 
guards. Under technical arrest, Ortiz re- 
tired to his home outside Havana, hard by 
Dictator Machado’s country place. 

What part Ambassador Welles had ha 
in this was hidden last week by his cus- 
tomary public silence. But behind t! 
scenes he was active. He called on Secré 
tary of State Orestes Ferrara. Te 
minutes after he arrived, word went out 
to the government 
Cuban newspapers, to suppress all men- 
tion of the call. One enthusiastic 
forbade all future mention of Mr. Welles 
Next day Mr. Welles had luncheon with 
Machado and the man Machado had just 
War & Marine 


As Secretary ol 


Soon 


was 


censors, who edit 


censor 


made his Secretary of 
General Alberto Herrera. 
State Ferrara sailed for London at the 
Cuba’s delegation to the World 
Economic Conference, Machado de 
Herrera Acting Secretary of State as well 
Thus, his Cabinet was heavily military. 
A pro-Machado editor last week noted 
“a deep uneasiness” in Machado’s appeat- 
ance and speech, quoted him as saying. “II 
it weren't cowardly to give up a post when 
occupying it sacrifice, believe 
me, I wouldn't be here.”” Havana buzzed 
with rumors of a 
Meantime, from the _ hill 
eastern Cuba began to 
leaders. One was Colonel Juan Blas Her- 
nandez whose name showed brightly on 
Ortiz’ posters offering $500 reward for his 
capture, dead or Airplanes had 
failed to spot Hernandez’ hill hideout. His 
mounted band knifed swiftly again & again 
at government troops, ripped off a lew 
and swerved back into the hills. Last 
week he challenged them, “Come and ge! 


me.” 


head of 


involves a 


“crisis.” 
rebellion in 


come names ol 


alive. 
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G.T.M. SPECIFIED 


GOODYEAR 
AIR DRILL HOSE 


STYLE M 


A MONUMENTAL 
‘TASK FOR 


N the huge granite brow of 
O Mount Rushmore in South 
Dakota, the vast sculpture con- 
ceived by Gutzon Borglum is 
emerging from the living rock to a 


symphony of power drills and 
powder blasts. 


Completed, it will be an enduring 
memorial to four great sculptors of 
the American nation—Washington, 
Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore 


Roosevelt. Its inscription was writ- 


ten by Calvin Coolidge. 


ltis being hewn from the everlast- 
ing rock by workmen suspended 
from belts and cables anchored on 


the mountain top, their hands 





ae. © eal 


- 


Bad 


ae = CnC 


steadying the throbbing drills and 
hammers fed by pressure lines of 


Goodyear Hose. 


Heroic in concept, Herculean in 
labor, what.a task this is for man 


and tools and hose! It fittingly de- 
mands the stamina built into such a 


hose as this specified by the G.T.M. 


— Goodyear Technical Man. 


Stout-bodied to hold the pulsating 
pressures, specially compounded of 


tube to withstand the action of oil 
working through the line, tough- 


covered to withstand dragging 


across sharp jagged rock and tim- 


.T NAME IN RUBBER 


BELTS «© MOLDED GOODS + HOSE « PACKING 


Made by the Makers of Goodyear Tires 


bers, yet flexible and easily han- 
dled, this Goodyear Style M Air 
Drill Hose stands up to any duty 


requiring super hose. 


Goodyear Style M Air Drill Hose is 
one of the completeline of Goodyear 


industrial hose, a representative 


G. T. M.-specified and Goodyear- 


built quality product for better work, 
For detailed 


information about any of these su- 


at lower final cost. 


perior mechanical rubber goods, 
or to get in touch with the G.T. M., 


write to Goodyear, Akron, O., or 
Los Angeles, Calif., or call on your 
Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Distributor. 


nearest 






















LAST NIGHT ! SAW A MAGICIAN 
SERVE 100 CUPS OF COFFEE 
TO THE AUDIENCE OUT OFA 
HUGE COFFEE POT THAT HE 
PRODUCED FROM NOWHERE. 


TODAYS MAGIC FEATURE 


offee —Hor and Delicious 
— Out of Thin Air / 











99% CUP AND 
STILL SOME 
LEFT. ANYONE 
ELSE ? 








| HAD A CUP OF THE 
COFFEE MYSELF, SO! 
KNOW IT WASN'TA 

TRICK. 






YOU HAVE BEEN 
FOOLED AGAIN, 
CLUE ccm 






. 


SO THAT'S THE 
TRICK | HAVE A 
CIGARETTE ? 


I'M SORRY, BUT | 
DON’T ENJOY THAT 


THE COFFEE POT 
WAS TELESCOPED 
INTO THE TOP OF 
THE TABLE. THE 
COFFEE WAS IN 
A TANK UNDER THE 
STAGE. AN AS- 
SISTANT PUMPED 
IT UP THROUGH A 
RUBBER TUBE IN 
THE LEG OF THE 


MAGICIAN'S STAND, 


DO THEY REALLY TASTE 
FLAT ? | THOUGHT THEY 
WERE SUPPOSED TO BE 
MILD. 


MILD? TRY A 
CAMEL AND You’ 
GET MILDNESS 
AND BETTER 
ASTE TOO. 


OH, JACK — THIS IS 
WONDERFUL! WHAT 

IS IT THOSE ADS SAY: 
“IT'S MORE FUN TO KNOW"? 


POT 1$ RAISED OS 
70 TOP OF 

TABLE WHEN 

MAG/C/AN 


LIFTS CLOTH. 


ELLIE DIDN'T 
KNOW 


THAT SHE HAQ 
ILLUSIONS 
ABOUT 
CIGARETTES 
UNTIL JACK 
PERSUADED 
HER TO TRY 


ONE OF HIS 

CAMELS. NOW 

SHE'S A CAMEL 
FAN TOO. 


YES, IT'S THE 
TOBACCO THAT 
COUNTS, ELLIE. 








BRAND. THEY 
TASTE SO 
FLAT. 


iTS Mone FUN 


TO know 


Camels are made 
from finer, MORE 
EXPENSIVE tobac- 
cos than any other 
popular brand. 
You'll appreciate 


the mildness...the 
flavor...the added 
pleasure of cost- 
lier tobaccos. 





Copyright, 1933, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

Three Little Pigs (Walt Disney) is the 
jatest Silly Symphony in color. It shows 
two disgraceful pink porkers lazily build- 
ing themselves shacks out of straw. A 
wolf blows their houses down. The lazy 
yigs have a more industrious brother who 
has just completed a brick mansion, in 
which he allows them to take refuge. 
When the wolf attempts to huff & puff 
this house down, he fails ignominiously. 
He then tries to climb down the chimney. 
The lazy pigs are alarmed. The indus- 
rious pig builds a roaring fire, singes the 
wolf's tail. 


Two young men who like horses better 
than hogs were especially pleased by Three 
Little Pigs. The process that made the 
porkers pink was Technicolor and the two 
pleased young men were the cousins John 
Hay (“Jock”) Whitney and Cornelius 
Vanderbilt (“Sonny”) Whitney, who last 
week announced that they had bought a 
substantial share of Technicolor Motion 
Picture Corp. They also announced they 
were forming a production company, Pio- 
neer Pictures, with Cousin Jock for presi- 
dent, to make feature-length colored films. 

Color, a moot subject in Hollywood for 
the last 20 years, still engages the atten- 
tion of cinema engineers though most 
major producers are skeptical about using 
it except on rare occasions. From du Pont 
ind M. Il. T. engineers is soon expected 
an announcement that may revolutionize 
color pictures. Whether or not Techni- 
color’s “three-component” method is suffi- 
ciently perfect to make as good pictures 
of real people as it does of cartoons. 
vhether it will be sufficiently appealing to 
nake up for its expense. are two of the 
juestions which Hollywood will be glad to 
have answered by the Whitney investment. 
First Pioneer Picture will be made at 
RKO’s Hollywood studios by Merian C. 
Cooper, distributed through RKO. 


The Little Giant (First National) is a 
iighly satisfactory sequel to many of Ed- 
ward G. Robinson's earlier pictures. It 
shows him as a‘retired Chicago gangster, 
doing his best to lead a life of moneyed 
case at Santa Barbara. In retirement, 
Francis J. (“Bugs”) Ahearn conceals the 
source of his wealth, promptly sets about 
joining what he thinks is the Santa Bar- 
hara bean monde. He becomes betrothed 
fo an alluring blonde (Helen Vinson), 
learns enough polo to join a local team, 
buys a $600.000 share of her father’s bro- 
kerage business, secures an immense man- 
son, complete with servants and secretary 
(Mary Astor) in which to entertain her 
inends. The members of the Cass family 
ire congratulating themselves on having 
swindled a foolish parvenu when the ad- 
mirer whom Polly Cass really likes shows 
them a copy of Tr. containing a picture 
of Bugs Ahearn and a story of his back- 
round under Crime. This document. a 
travesty on Time, convinces the Casses 
they had best be rid of Bugs Ahearn. 
Simultaneously Bugs Ahearn learns that 
his new brokerage business is dishonestly 


bankrupt, that his fiancée is unfaithful 
He imports his entire Chicago staff, sells 
back the brokerage business with the aid 
of machine guns, gets engaged to his secre- 
tary, turns his private polo field into a 
playground for his gunmen. Briskly di- 
rected by Roy Del Ruth, all this makes a 
highly satisfactory addition to the Robin- 
son series on racketeers at work and play, 
at home and abroad—a series which may 
eventually be regarded as the most inter- 
esting and most typical in the U. S. cinema 
of its period. Good shot: Bugs Ahearn 
trying desperately to hit a stationary polo 
ball. 


— ? ~ 


Gold Diggers of 1933 (Warner). “We 


see clearly that overproduction of musical 
films is coming quickly . as a result 








may well become as popular as the ones in 
42nd Street, called “We're in the Money,” 
“Petting in the Park,” “I’ve Got to Sing 
a Torch Song,” “Forgotten Men.” Dance 
Director Busby Berkeley’s most decora- 
tive notion was a “shadow waltz” with a 
chorus in triple-decked hoop skirts carry 
ing phosphorescent violins. The 
presently darkens so that the violins ap- 
pear to float about under their own power, 
finally waltz themselves into the outline 
of an immense bull fiddle. Good shot: 
Guy Kibbee’s alarm when he looks in 4 
mirror and detects a resemblance between 
his own face and that of a chorus girl's 
Pekinese, which he is holding under his 
arm. 








stage 


The Nuisance (Metro-Goldwvn- 
Maver). No actor in Hollywood is more 
adept than Lee Tracy a 


of likable This 


characterizations 


rogues. time he is an 


GOLD DIGGERS’ CHORUS 


Presently appears an immense bull fiddle 


of the fact that g2nd Street has broken 
box office records: therefore. after Gold 
Diggers of 1933. we will produce no more 
musical feature-length pictures until 
the imitative craze dies down. This 
smug bit of ballyhoo, by Major Albert 
Warner for Gold Diggers of 1933, would 


have sounded more sincere if Warner 
Brothers’ current cinemusicomedy had 
been a less obvious copy of their earlier 


one. The casts—Ruby Keeler, Ginger 
Rogers, Dick Powell. Guy Kibbee. Ned 
Sparks—are similar. The narrative frame- 
works of both pictures—the inception and 
production of a Broadway show—are 
identical. This time the suspense is caused 
not by a chorus girl's big chance to be a 
star but by a mysterious young song 
writer (Dick Powell) in love with a dancer 
(Ruby Keeler). He turns out to be a rich 
Boston socialite. When his older brother 
(Warren William) and the family attorney 
(Kibbee) arrive to break up his romance, 
they stay to marry two of the dancer’s 
friends. All this farcical to-do is inter- 
rupted from time to time by songs, which 


ambulance chasing shyster. aided by i 
dipsomaniac doctor (Frank Morgan) and 
a collapsible assistant named _ Floppy 
(Charles Butterworth) whose duty it is 
to fall down in front of moving vehicles 
without getting hurt. Everything goes well 
for Lawyer Stevens and his disreputah'e 
assistants until the traction 
which is the chief victim of their frauds 
tries to retaliate by hiring a girl detective 
(Madge Evans). She falls in love with 
Stevens and he with her until he finds in 
her purse a check from the traction com- 
pany’s lawyer. To prevent her testifying 
against him, Stevens marries her. She goes 
to jail for perjury but not until she has 
convinced her husband of her lovalty to 
him. He gets her out by framing an auto- 
mobile accident to involve the traction 
company’s lawyer. Mr. Calhoun. Of all 
Lawyer Stevens’ machinations. this one is 
the most expert. He has Floppy jump in 
front of the car, gets a blonde into the 
back seat while Lawyer Calhoun steps out 
to investigate. threatens a scandal unless 
Lawyer Calhoun helps him free Mrs 


company 
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COOL, CAREFREE | 


AT SEA AND ASHORE 
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A GUATEMALAN VILLAGE GROUP 
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(LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO, SEATTLE, VICTORIA 


on NEW YORK 


THROUGH THE CANAL - AT CULEBRA CUT 
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SANTA ROSA* SANTA PAULA: SANTA LUCIA* SANTA ELENA | 
ON ONE OF THE 


NEW GRACE “SANTAS” | 


| 
Sail the blue Caribbean, through the Panama 
Canal to the Spanish Americas, to the playgrounds 
of California and the great Pacific Northwest. 
16 exciting days to California on a new, luxuri- 
ous GRACE “’Santa”’ ship (17 days Eastbound). 

Dine graciously under tropical skies. Dance 
smartly in the Club to the music of an Anson 
Weeks orchestra. Swim in the largest outdoor 
tiled pool on any American ship. 

Every stateroom is outside, temperature con- 
trolled, and’ with private bath and real beds. 

Only GRACE Line offers this travel adventure- 
of-a-lifetime, into 6 foreign countries—and a 
complete "Round America water-rail cruise-tour. 
As little as $340 includes luxurious GRACE 
**Santa’’ Liner to Pacific Coast and rail ticket 
home, or vice-versa. Same rate for complete rai/- 
water round trip from inland points. Your home 
back to your home. 
CABIN LINERS: for even thriftier travel choose 
one of the popular GRACE Cabin Ships 
"Round America cruise-tour as low as $245. 


* WRITE for complete in- 
* \ formation, itineraries 
\ and sailing dates. 

| GRACE Line, Dept. 
TM 25, 10 Hanover 
z Square, New York, or 2 
Pine St., San Francisco. 













SRAC} 


me a ee ee” ee” ee” ee 
Ask your Travel Agent, or GRACE Line—New York, | 
10 Hanover Square; San Francisco, 2 Pine Street; 
Chicago, 230 North Michigan Avenue; Also Boston, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, Seattle and Victoria 


Stevens. Later he congratulates Floppy on 
his performance of holding the bumper 
with one hand while smearing his face 
with imitation blood as the car slows 
down. Says Floppy: “I thought it was 
adequate.” The Nuisance is not an impor- 
tant, not even a particularly original pic- 
ture but in its genre it ranks higher than 
modest Floppy’s opinion of his own spe- 
cialty. Good shot: Lawver Stevens ar- 
resting the motorman of a street car for 
speeding. 


International House (Paramount). 
Planned a year ago as a parody of Grand 
Hotel, jater rearranged as a starring ve- 
hicle for Peggy Hopkins Joyce, this pic- 
ture emerges finally as a private spree 
for W. C. Fields. He is a completely 
demented aviator who, while trying to 
circumnavigate the globe in an autogiro 
which contains a small sedan in its fuse- 
lage. lands on the roof of a hotel in Wu 











Joycr & Freips 


He autogyrates her. 
Hu, China, under the impression that it 
is Kansas City. “You must be lost,” says 
the hotel manager. “I'm here,” says Mr. 


Fields. “Kansas City is lost.” At the 
Wu Hu International House a queer 
gathering has assembled to bid for the 


U. S. rights to a contraption called the 
radioscope, invented by a palsied Chinese. 
From time to time the inventor gives 
demonstrations of his machine: they show 
such radio folk as Rudy Vallée, Stoop- 
nagle & Budd, a wretched urchin called 
Baby Rose Marie performing their special- 
ties. Miss Joyce is on hand_ looking, 
naturally, for a millionaire. A young em- 
ploye of American Electric Co. (Stuart 
Erwin) is accused of having measles, 
causes the International House to be 
placed in quarantine. He finally manages 
to buy the rights to the radioscope, escape 
with his fiancée (Sari Maritza). Through 
all this rigmarole, W. C. Fields wanders 
with a frozen face, an unlighted cigar, an 
armful of bottles. He goes on a rampage 
among the wires of the hotel switchboard, 
which he scornfully describes as a “Chi- 
nese noodle-swamp.” He insults the in- 
ventor, abuses Gracie Allen (who has a 
small réle as nurse to the house doctor), 
his down the fire escape, 


drives sedan 


finally meanders off in his autogiro with 
Miss Joyce, whom he calls his little but- 
tercup 





MISCELLANY 


“Time brings all things.” 








Music 

In Water Valley, Miss., Henry Brassel 
and his wife had been listening for 2 
years to the “music” of Illinois Centra) 
trains hurtling past their house. One day 
they detected a new sound, rushed out to 
the tracks, found a split rail over which 
the express had miraculously _ passed 
flagged the next train, were praised for 
preventing a sure wreck. 


Bee 
Hero 

In Kelso, Wash., Albert Seifert, bank 
robber, was shot in the back and captured 
by C. A. Button, bank president, while he 
was escaping with a sack of silver. But 
C. A. Button was not the hero, said Robber 
Seifert. It was P. E. Pederson, the cashier 
“He outsmarted me when he put so much 


silver into the sack... so heavy | 
couldn't run with it.” 
Lemons 

On State Street in Boston’s financia 
district, Louis Malcado, 19, sold lemons 


without a permit, was arrested. Said th 
judge: “Young man, don’t you know that 
State Street is reserved to bankers for 
selling lemons?” 


——-e 





Endurance 

In Glens Falls, N. Y., Harry Caswell 
handcutfed to the wheel of an automobile 
in a 1oo-hour driving endurance test 
drove into a barn to avoid a rainstorm 
The backfire of his motor set ten tons 
of hay ablaze. As the flames licked at his 
clothes, he picked the lock of his manacles 
with a hairpin, escaped. 


——- 
Deadhead 

In Manhattan, a Mrs. Novick. 250 lb 
bought a railroad ticket for nearby Bea- 
con, refused to get off when the trai 
reached Beacon, rode free to Albany. Al 
Albany Detective Harold Collar found her 
still obstinate, called a physician. Thi 
railroad car was hauled to a siding, the 
physician gave her a hypodermic injec- 
tion, took her away in an ambulance. 


a 








Signal 

In Cincinnati, Mrs. Margaret L. Pogue 
motorist, extended her arm to give a trafii 
signal. A bale of straw fell from a passing 
truck, struck her arm, broke it below th 
elbow. 


squatter 

In Denver, Colo., Mrs. Mary Benson 
middle-aged and stout, squatted in the tul 
for her bath, got wedged under the faucets 
grew weak, could not pull herself out 
Four days later Mrs. F. A. Jones, a neigh 
bor, discovered her plight and called th 
police, but in her excitement gave th 
wrong address. When she telephoned agai! 
the operator said it was a funny story bu! 
not to bother her any more. After still 
third call, police came to fetch Neighbor 
Jones for questioning as a suspicious char 
acter, but she induced them to visit th 
entubbed Mrs. Benson. There they met 
squad of firemen. They covered Mrs 
Benson, fed her, pried her loose 
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ie INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER OFFERS MOST COMPLETE 
‘fe LINE OF TRUCKS... BACKED BY THE WORLD’S LARGEST 


Central 
rp COMPANY-OWNED TRUCK SERVICE ORGANIZATION 
‘Yr which 
a 
ised for 





rt, bank 

captured 4%-ton Model D-1; %,-ton Model A-1; Model M-2, for 1';-ton Model A-2; 
while he wheelbase 113 in. wheelbase 136 in. door-to-door delivery. wheelbases 136 and 160 in. 
rer. But 

| Robber 


‘ cashier 





so muc! ? Poa 
} 
leavy | i _ | 
} 
—e ¢ 8 
©) © 
financia 1%-ton Model B-3; 2-ton Model B-4; wheel- 2-ton Model A-4; wheel- 3-ton Model A-5; wheelbases 
| lemons wheelbases 136 and 160 in. bases 145, 170 and 185 in. bases 145,156,170 and 185 in. 140, 156,170, 190 and 210 in. 
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10W that 
kers for 





Caswell ~ 

tomobile ti) S 

ce test 

instorm 3-ton Model A-6 wheelbases § to 7*;-ton Model A-7; wheel- 7'4-ton Model A-8; wheelbases, 160, 180, 200 
140, 156, 170, 190 and 210 in. bases 160, 180, 200 and 225 in, and 225 in. Shown with semi-trailer. 
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It viiy sounds 





expensive! 


And we've written a booklet to 
‘prove it. In it you'll find the 
dollars-and-cents costs of most 
of the things you'll want to do. 

In a word, it’s just the booklet 
you need to start you off on 
the right foot—to RoundTrip 
Europe. And we'll $18 400 


send it to you free. Tourist Class 


This message sponsored by the 
following Transatlantic Steam- 
ship Lines: Anchor Line, Cana- 
dian Pacific Steamships, Cosu- 
lich Line, Cunard Line, French 
Line, Hamburg-American Line, 
Holland America Line, Italian 
Line, North German Lloyd, 
Red Star Line, United States 
Lines, White Star Line. 





TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP LINES 
80 Broad Street, New York, N. Y 

Gentlemen: —Will you please send me, without 
obligation, your free booklet ‘‘This Year of All Years.”’ 


DOI ceectencettistnnttiniencnsemeeniiniitianttittinmnnmegermnemmneengssiiaiiaie 


OO OeeeEEeE————EE——————————EE 





| Baptists about the 





RELIGION 





Future of Preaching 

“Preaching is doomed,” cried a preacher 
last week at the Northern Baptist Conven- 
tion in Washington. He was Dr. Bernard 


| Chancellor Clausen, slight, blond, emphatic 
| pastor of Syracuse, N. Y.’s First Baptist 
| Church, a onetime 
| communications officer on the U. S. cruiser 
| North Carolina. 


Navy chaplain and 
Dr. Clausen began broad- 
casting sermons in 1920. He now speaks 
eight or ten sentences to “appropriate” 
music in a morning radio service, conducts 
a Saturday night radio Bible class with 
dramatized Bible stories. Last February 
Dr. Clausen spoke by air to the “largest 
audience of Baptists ever assembled,” his 
listeners tuning in at their churches. Of 
the future of preaching he said last week: 
“We little, unimportant preachers may re- 
tire from the field with disgruntled resent- 
ment, or we may be a part “of a joyous 
acceptance of this new tool which science 


| has placed in our hands for the winning of 


the world.” 

Dr. Clausen did not tell the Northern 
“new tool” but he ex- 
plained later to newsmen that he meant 
television—possible in ten years. Then, he 
thinks, half a dozen preachers will serve 
the whole world. Churches will so time 
their services that they can tune in on 
studio sermons. This will not throw little, 
unimportant preachers out of jobs. They 
will become executives, helping their 
parishioners to understand and live by the 
televised messages. 

Besides hearing Dr. Clausen the North- 
ern Baptists: 

@ Refrained, after brisk debate, from 
withdrawing from the Federal Council, and 
from repudiating the Laymen’s Foreign 
Missions Inquiry which was financed by 
Baptist John D. Rockefeller Jr. 

@ Came out for peace and disarmament, 
flayed Repeal and sweatshops. 

@ Elected as president Dr. William Shat- 
tuck Abernethy of Washington’s Calvary 
Baptist Church. 

@ Met with the Southern Baptists for the 
first time since Slavery divided them. Re- 
tiring President Charles Oscar Johnson of 
the Northern Baptists and Dr. Monroe 
Elmon Dodd of the Southern Baptists 
visited President Roosevelt. Said they: 
“Mr. President, we are back of you 
96.8%. We can’t go the 3.2%.” 


At Edinburgh, at Columbus 

By His Majesty’s Grace, no man in 
Scotland has higher rank than the Modera- 
tor of the “Auld Kirk,” the Church of 





Scotland. Only the Lord Chancellor of 
Great Britain takes precedence. Last 
week at the General Assembly in Edin- 


burgh a new Moderator was elected, Rev. 
Dr. Lauchlan MacLean Watt of Glasgow 
Cathedral. He presided over the Assem- 
bly while delegates disapprovingly dis- 
cussed a proposal to unite with the Church 
of England, and while one of them called 
Scot Ramsay MacDonald a “Sabbath- 
breaker” for holding “more Cabinet meet- 
ings on the Lord’s Day than any one of his 
predecessors.” 

But another 


Scot was more in the eye 


of the news and of Edinburgh. The As. 
sembly is opened every year by a Lord 
High Commissioner who represents the 
King-Emperor and gets £2,000 for his 
work. This year the Commissioner was 
John Buchan, 57, famed author, third 
commoner and first “son of the manse” 
(minister’s son) ever to get the appoint- 
ment. Lord High Commissioner Buchan 
stayed at Holyrood Palace, where the town 
officers of Edinburgh ceremoniously gave 
him keys to the city (which by custom he 
handed back at once). Day the Assembly 
opened, he drove first to St. Giles’s Ca- 
thedral and then to Assembly Hall, with 
his wife, purse-bearer, aides-de- camp, 
ladies-in-waiting and cavalry escort. Can- 
non thundered a royal salute. The Lord 
High Commissioner read a letter of com- 
mendation from the King. Thereafter he 














International 
Lorp H1cH CoMMISSIONER BUCHAN 
He got £2,000 to give parties. 


visited the Assembly daily, spent some of 
his £2,000 on garden parties and _ other 
functions for the delegates. 

John Buchan was brought up in the old 
Free Church which was merged with the 
Church of Scotland in 1929, when the 
Duke of York was Lord High Commis 
sioner. A quiet, knobbly-browed Scots- 
man, he has been playwright, actor, news- 
man, publisher, lawyer, justice of the 
peace, agriculturist, tax expert, Wartime 
propagandist, soldier, lecturer, mountain- 
climber, angler. He sits in Commons fot 
the Scottish Universities, is a trustee 0! 
the National Library of Scotland. Best 
known of his rare bills in Commons was 
for greyhound racing. John Buchan } 
famed in Great Britain and well-known it 
the U. S. for his adventurous, Kipling 
esque historical novels (Greenmanil 
Witch Wood, The Blanket of the Dark, 
etc. etc.). British schoolboys read them 
and are given a Buchan history of the 
World War—sound, patriotic, safe stu! 
For 25 years John Buchan has been | 
elder in a Scottish church in London 
When informed of his appointment 4% 
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GANGWAY 


FOR RCA VICTOR'S SUMMER PARADE 


Announcing a new series of new radio specials for 


AUTO « HOME « VACATION! 


“His Master’s Voice” anytime, anywhere— at lowest prices ever! 


ON SALE AT ALL RCA VICTOR DEALERS 


RCA VICTOR'S 
NEW “CARRYETTES” 


Here’s quality in miniature... 
now there’s an RCA Victor 
Radio for every room! Good 
music is always at your finger- 
tips. Each “Carryette” has police 
signal waves! All are 5 tube 
Superhets, with Tone Control, 
Dynamic Speakers, in unusually 
beautiful cabinets — and prices 
are so low that everybody can 
afford good radioentertainment! 





Model R-28. Beautiful 
cabinet. Only 


| $1995 





Model R-28A. Lovely walnut. 
Personal Box. Only ‘ 


- $2 15° 





Tambour Model 
With rolling doors. Only 


R-28D. 


$2995 , 


All prices slightly higher west of Rockies | 


Visit the RCA Exhibit at Chicago’s Century of Progress! 


RCA Victor 


RADIOS - PHONOGRAPH COMBINATIONS « VICTOR RECORDS 


RCA Victor Co., Inc. + 














| Complete. 


“Radio Headquarters 










“His Master’s Voice”’ 





INSTALLED 
WHILE 
YOU WAIT 


features 


AN RCA VICTOR AUTO RADIO 


-while you drive! 
Get one of these new RCA 
Victor Auto Radios. 


single unit. Yet has a full 
electro-dynamic speaker, 


for only Listen to 
est features 
S 3 Q a 5 comedy.. 
It’s all 
complete 
e 


tone control, 
in all, 
four new-type tubes that do 
the work of seven! 







on the Road! 


all of radio’s fin- 


... Music, news, 
! 








in one simple, 


Can be clamped in vari- 
ety of positions on 
steering column. Real 


ten unique 
including 






electro-dynamic speaker, 
superheterodyne chassis,‘'B”’ 
battery eliminator. 





| A low price for alarge radio! A charm- 
ing console RCA Victor Radio, Model 
R-38. Exceptional tone, volume and 
range. 6 tubes, Automatic Volume 
Control, Tone Control and Visual 
| Volume Indicator. 


All. this, $4995 


yet it costs only 


” 








+ Camden, New Jersey 


HEAR THESE EVENTFUL BROADCASTS! 


Colonel Louis McHenry Howe, Secretary to President Roose- 
velt, in a series of informal, unusual talks with the famous news- 
Walter Trumbull. hat’s 
going on in Washington... that vital news which concerns you. 
On a Coast-to-Coast Network Every Sunday Night, 10 P. M., 
Eastern Daylight Time, WEAF and N. B. C. Network. 


paper correspondent, Tune in onw 














AN RCA VICTOR PHONOGRAPH COMBINATION 
AT ONLY $4995 


The Victor Dogannounces finer records 
ind the new RCA Victor 
Model RE-40 with 


superheterody ne 


than ever...d 
* Radio-Fonograf”’ 
full 
gives you full, rich radio plus electric 
record reproduction and two-speed 
turntable — the 


performance, 


recorded music you 
want when you want it. 


VICTOR RECORDS 
for “2 


Model RE-40 
"Ra idio- 
Fonograf” 





in One Music’’ 
MAIL COUPON FOR FREE GIFT! 


RCA VICTOR CO., 25 Camden, N. J., 


Please send me FREE your Universal Radio 
Log which enables me to locate the pro- 
gram | want wherever | am. 


Inc *s Dept. 


Name 


Address 





State 


City 








of Via 


Mountain STATIONS 
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and MILES 4 RIVIERA 


fora CooL SUMMER & 


ITALY 


we eC VID oh. 





sure of 
summer 
sur- 
rounded by the Mediterra- 


OU can be 
pleasant 
skies in Italy! 


Adriatic, kept 
salt breezes 


” from off 


and 


nean and 
temperate by 
and “tramontane 
the Alps, Dolomites 
Apennines! 


A list of Italy’s delightful 
summer places would be too 
long to print. You know 
many of them, surely—the 
Lido, Rimini, Viareggio, 
rioni, the Lakes or Cortina 
d'Ampezzo. There are doz- 
ens of others almost as well 
known — and_ hundreds 
you'll never see unless you 
stumble upon them! 

This year, take advantage 
of the extremely low rates 
for hotels, restaurants, 
steamship, rail and motor 
travel now prevailing. With 
all living expenses cut far 
below previous levels, you 
can spend a month or the 
whole summer here for less 
than it might cost you at 
home! 


Let us help plan the details of 
your trip in cooperation with 
vour tourist agent. This office 
is maintained for that purpose 
by the Royal Italian Govern- 
ment, offering information, ad- 
vice and definite recommenda- 
tions on itineraries, hotels, etc. 

-all without charge. Write 
today for our fascinating illus- 
trated book on Italy. 


ITALIAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 
Squibb Bidg. 

745 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C. 
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Lord High Commissioner he said: “I am 


going to be a dour Presbyterian. 


In Columbus, Ohio last week met 1.500 
U. S. Presbyterians in their annual Gen- 
eral Assembly. Fundamentalists had come 
bringing threats, chief among them Dr. 
John Gresham Macher of Philadelphia 
who last month stirrea up the row leading 
to the resignation of Author Pearl Syden- 
stricker Buck as a mission teacher in 
China (Trme, May 8). Since then Dr. 
Machen had flayed Mrs. Buck for an 
“anti-Christian propagandist,” excoriated 
the Presbyterian Foreign Missions board 
for its “Yes-&-No” attitude, called every- 
body names including even much-revered 
Board Secretary Robert Elliott Speer 
whom, by implication, he called “dishon- 
est” and “evasive.” 

Last week’s Assembly 
flated Dr. Machen and the Fundamental- 
The delegates voted 5-to-1 their con- 
fidence in the Board. They threw out an 
overture gotten up by Dr. Machen which 
would have limited the Board to persons 
of known Fundamentalism. The Assem- 
bly elected as Moderator a safe “midd!e- 
of-the-roader,” Dr. John McDowell. 62, 
national missions board secretary. Scot- 
tish-born, a onetime breaker boy in a 
Pennsylvania mine (where he lost an 
arm), Dr. McDowell worked his way 
through Mount Hermon School at East 
Northfield, Mass., became a friend of 
Founder Dwight Lyman Moody. Rugged, 
bespectacled Dr. McDowell last 
week: “I have no difficulty with any man 
if he is a Christian first, but if he is any- 
thing else first, Fundamentalist or Mod- 
ernist, he is always a source of trouble.” 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Hugh Herndon Jr., aviator 
who flew around the world in 1931 with 
Clyde Pangborn; and Mary Ellen Farley 
Herndon; a son, in Norwalk, Conn. 


effectively de- 


ists. 


said 

















Born. To Edna Best. 33, English actress 
(There’s Always Julie t), and Herbert Mar- 
shall, 43, film actor: a daughter; in Lon- 
don. To her first husband, Sevmour Beard, 
Edna Best bore twin sons, now 12. 

ate" 

Married. Lincoln Ellsworth, 52, ex- 
plorer who flew over the North Pole in 
1926 with the Amundsen-Nobile expedi- 
tion and who plans a similar flight with 
Pilot Bernt Balchen over the Antarctic 
next December; and one Mary Louise 
Ulmer, 32, aviatrix; in Manhattan. 





— 


Sued for Divorce. Stanley (“Stan”) 
Laurel, 38, of the Laurel & Hardy cinema 
team; by Lois N. Laurel, 32. Grounds: 
that her husband no longer loved her, 
wanted a divorce. 


Elected. Mrs. Calvin Coolidge: to be 
first woman trustee of the Mercersburg 
Academy (Mercersburg, Pa.) which her 
sons John and the late Calvin Jr. attended. 


Elected. Dr. Claude Moore Fuess, 48. 
acting headmaster of famed Phillips Acad- 
emy (Andover, Mass.), to be headmaster, 
succeeding Dr. Alfred E. Stearns. Biog- 
rapher, historian, lecturer, Dr. Fuess has 





o 
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taught English at Andover since 1908, will 
be the school’s tenth head. 








Resigned. William John Cooper, 51, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education since 
1929; to become professor of education 
at George Washington University (Wasb- 
ington, D. C.). 
ee eee 
Appointed. Walter Prichard Eaton, 55, 
drama critic and playwright; as professor 
of playwriting at Yale’s Drama School 
succeeding George Pierce Baker. Drama- 
tist Lee Wilson Dodd, who was to have 
succeeded Dr. Baker, died fortnight ago 
(Time, May 29). 
——-« 
Retired, Dr. Shailer Mathews, for 2: 
years dean of Chicago University’s Divin- 
itv School, on his 7oth birthday. Professor 
at the Divinity School since 1894, he calls 
creeds and doctrines so much “fussiness.” 
He will go to the Orient to preach. 


Died. Major Thomas Halbert Rus- 
sell, 53, president of Staunton Military 
Academy, Staunton, Va.; when he flumped 
from a third-story window of Lankenau 
Hospital; in Philadelphia, Pa. Afflicted 
with anemia, toxemia and low blood pres- 
sure, he had been hospitalized for ten 
days. 








Died. David Edward Town, 62, execu- 
tive chairman of Hearst Corporations, 
board chairman of International Magazine 
Co. (Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping, 
Motor, Motor Boating, American Archi- 
tect, American Druggist); of a blood in- 
fection; in Manhattan. 

Died. Dr. William Joseph McGlothlin, 
65, president of Furman University 
(Greenville, S. C.); of injuries suffered 
in an automobile wreck while driving to 
the Southern Baptist Convention; in Gas- 
tonia. N. C. His wife Mary Brezeale Me- 
Glothlin, was also kiiled. 

Died. James Loeb, 65, banker and phi- 
lanthropist, son of the founder of Man- 
hattan’s famed Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; of 
pneumonia; in Murnau, Germany. After 
retiring from partnership in his father’s 
firm in r9or, he went abroad to live. de- 
voted his wealth to literature and music 
Best known Loeb benefactions: Manhat- 
tan’s Institute of Musical Art, the Loeb 
Classical Library, the Psychiatric Experi- 
mental Institute in Munich. 

Died. George Brinton Caldwell. 69. 
retired president of George B. Caldwell & 
Co., founder and first president of Invest- 
ment Bankers’ Association of America; of 
heart disease; in Bronxville, N. Y. 
¢ 
Baron Rosslyn Erskine Wemyss 
onetime (1917-19) 




















Died. 
Wester Wemyss, 69, 
First Sea Lord of Britain; of uremia: 
in Cannes, France. Commander of the 
Second Battle Squadron in the Mediter- 
ranean, he distinguished himself during 
the War for the successful landing o! 
troops on the Gallipoli Peninsula. Blanc 
of countenance, monocle in eye, he (with 
Marshal Foch, General Weygand. Rear 
Admiral George Hope) presented the 
Armistice ultimatum to the Germans in 
1918. After the War he formally received 
the German fleet at Scapa Flow. 
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Kiddie kars do not run on SUSE 
Bearings, of course, but the machines 
that make them do. This BASSIP - 
equipped shaper made by Baxter D. 
Whitney & Son, Inc. of Winchendon, 
Mass., went into service in 1918. The 
bearings have not vet begun to show 
signs of appreciable wear. 


HERE’S a bonus of plus-per- 

formance that seems to go with 
every S08 Bearing that leaves an 
Scr plant. It’s the EXTRA service 
an S30S Bearing gives that can’t be 
covered by a price list. 

Consider the 15 year old Sis 
Bearings in the wood-working ma- 
chine shown above. 
service in 1918. In all that time they 


They went into 


never required adjustment... never 
demanded repairs...and never asked 
for or received anything but oil. 
The engineer who specified the 
EMiS Bearings for that machine did 
not expect them to stand up for 


15 Years Old? 





fifteen years. He would have con- 
sidered them good bearings if they 


Yet the plus- 


performance qualities that were built 


had failed years ago. 


into them allow them to go on and 
on. No one knows what old age for 
It is 


ee that some of the first 


an SS Bearing really is. 


BOSu” Bearings, produced more than 


95 years ago, are still in service. 


Sis Industries, Incorporated, 
10 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 





BALL AND BOLLER BEARINGS 





26 


THIS CRUISE 
HAS 


EVERYTHING! 





SIAM .. . one of 24 coun- 
tries on revised itinerary. 
Via Penang (Angkor 
Wat), Boroboedoer, 
BALI. Days, instead of 
hours, ininteresting ports. 





EMPRESS OF BRITAIN... 
size-speed-space marvel 

. twice the size of 
any other world cruise 
liner .. . entire lounge 


deck, entire sports deck. 





ro) 


SPECIAL TRAIN IN INDIA 

. an instance of the 
planning made possible 
by 10 years’ world cruise 
experience and a net- 
work of 179 agencies. 


130 days... 32 ports 
including BALI. 
Ship cruise only, 
$1600 wp. Standard 
shore excursion pro- 
gramme, $500. 
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“WE SPENT LESS 


than we do at home” 





“Entertaining at home costs money. ”’ 
“Entertaining on cruise costs next to 
nothing... and you see the world, besides,”’ 


@ “It’s a fact,” said the Retired Merchant from Chicago. 
“Our world cruise expenses were less than our Winnetka ones. 

“We like company, Sara andI. We've a lot of friends. And 
there’s our married children and their friends. And lots of 
folks who'll play guest to a host with passably good liquor. 

“Somehow we'd got in the way of entertaining almost 
every night, and let me tell you it ran into money. So we 
took the world cruise on the ‘Empress.’ 

“Had a corking two-room apartment on A deck, with bath. 
Met a lot of interesting people. Sara took off ten pounds in 
the gym and pool. I played tennis and squash. There was 
something going on every minute . . . Concerts, movies, par- 
ties, bridge tournaments. 

“We entertained a lot, too. But it didn’t cost anything 
except for the cocktails and wine. 

“Say, did we have a good time! I'll never forget it. Nota 
bit of trouble. Everything went like clockwork. S'pose we 
were going to stay three days in Jerusalem, all we had to do 
was pack a bag and ring for the steward. 

“Sara and I, we hated to leave the ship at the end of the 
cruise. Why, we'd made friends!” 

See for yourself! Get ship’s plan, itinerary, fare schedule 
...from your agent, or Canadian Pacific: New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Montreal and 31 other cities in U.S, and Canada. 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 4, 1934 
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SCIENCE 








Star Dust Blue 

When Professor Auguste Piccard floated 
back to earth from the stratosphere, he 
reported that the sky up there was deep, 
dark blue in daytime (TiME, June 8, 
1931). Last week, floating down from a 
flight of logic, Astronomer Otto Struve of 
Yerkes Observatory declared in the Astro- 
physical Journal that the universal sky 
should not be dark, day or night. It 
should be light blue. Starlight striking 
star dust should make the general illumi- 
nation of cosmic space as blue as the day- 
light sky seen from the surface of Earth. 
If Professor Piccard makes his proposed 
flight from Chicago next July, he will have 
Dr. Struve’s purely calculated vision of 
the empyrean to controvert. 

Stars look redder than most astrophys- 
ical criteria indicate that they actually 
are. This apparent astral rubrication 
might be due to 1) the speeding of stars 
away from Earth (the Doppler effect of 
lengthening waves) or 2) the scattering of 
starlight by star dust and star gases which 
permeate space. 

The sun looks redder at sundown than 
at noon because its light traverses a 
thicker layer of air at evening and is 
scattered by more particles in the atmos- 
phere. The light lost by scattering re- 
appears as the blue of the sky. It exactly 
compensates for the redness of direct sun- 
light. 

The real light of a star minus its appar- 
ent, reddened light is both a measure of 
the blue light lost into particles of matter 
between the stars and a measure of the 
number of such particles. From these fac 
tors Dr. Struve calculates there is not 
more than one particle of star dust in each 
15 cu. in. of interstellar space. If that is 
so, then all the star dust along the 25 
million-million-mile line between Earth 
and Proxima Centauri, nearest star except 
the Sun, could be packed in a_ half-inch 
cube. 


ey een 
Jews Without Jobs 

Two German-Jewish winners of Nobel 
Prizes were without jobs last week. Both 
are full of years and distinction. Dr. 
James Franck, 51, was a professor at 
Gottingen University. He won his Prize 
in 1925, for experimental physics. Pro- 
fessor Fritz Haber, 64, was director of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Physical & 
Electrical Chemistry in Berlin. He in- 
vented the important synthesis of atmos- 
pheric nitrogen and hydrogen into am- 
monia which supplied Germany with ex- 
plosives and fertilizers during the Wat. 
Like Nobel Laureate Albert Einsteit, 
Laureates Haber and Franck resigned 
their German jobs to avoid Adolf Hitler's 
white pogrom. 

More than 50 other German-Jewish pro- 
fessors of pure, applied and medical sci- 
ences have either been forced to resign 
or have been rudely thrown out of theit 
chairs. No other eminent scientists have 
followed the example of Professor Her- 
mann Jacobsohn, Indo-Germanic philolo- 
gist at Marburg. who threw himself under 
a train. But many a Jew in Germany is 
known to be carrying an ampoule of pol 
son for escape in case of race riot. 
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Surprisingly few of Germany’s perse- | 


cuted German-Jewish savants are known 
to have received invitations to teach or 
work in other countries. Dr. Einstein is 
among the luckiest. The chair of mathe- 
matics in the Institute for Advanced 
Study at Princeton, which he will assume 
this autumn, gives him security. In addi- 


| 
| 
| 


tion he holds posts in the University of | 


Madrid and the Sorbonne. 
Others count themselves lucky merely 
to get occupation outside Hitler’s juris- 





diction. Last week Kurt Goldstein, Berlin | 
neurologist, was in Switzerland. Ludwig | 


Halberstaedter was in Palestine, where the 
American Jewish Physicians’ Committee 
and Hadassah (women’s Zionist organiza- 
tion) hope to build a hospital and medical 
school. German refugees would have staff 
opportunities with both. Bernhard Zon- 
dek, Berlin gynecologist who helped devise 
a positive test for pregnancy, has invita- 
tions from Stockholm and Leyden. Safely 
back in Manhattan, where he is a natural- 
ized U. S. citizen, is Gustav Bucky, Berlin 
cancer specialist. Another able 
émigré in Manhattan is Professor Leopold 
Lichtwitz, authority on metabolism. A 
group of Manhattan doctors is warily 
looking for other able German-Jews to 
bring into U. S. Medicine. 

In Germany the Jewish savant now has 
no chance at all to earn a living. Aryan 
scientists made that plain last week when 
the Kaiser Wilhelm Society for the Ad- 
vancement of the Sciences held its annual 
meeting. To Chancellor Hitler, Physicist 
Max Planck, the Society’s president and a 
Nobel Laureate, sent this salute: “‘The 
Society begs leave to tender reverential 
greetings to the Chancellor and its solemn 
pledge that German science is also ready 
to co-operate joyously in the reconstruc- 
tion of the new National State.” 

A sharp Swedish cartoon last fortnight 


flayed the Jewish scientist’s plight in Nazi- | 
brow- | 


land. The cartoon showed two 
beaten Germans eyeing a burly lout in the 
Nazi uniform who was striding through a 
university hall. First citizen: “What is 
the policeman doing here?” Second citi- 
zen: “Sh, sh. That 

to succeed Einstein.” 


—<~s 


Giant Clover 

Smithsonian botanists last week declared 
themselves astonished. In their hands 
they held some giant clover leaves sent 
by J. W. Thompson, a Seattle plant col- 
lector. He had found them growing on 
Washington sage brush slopes. He had 
never seen their like, nor had the Smith- 
sonian men. 

Each plant was nearly two feet high 
and bore flowers almost two inches in di- 
ameter. Most of the 300 species of clover 
have triple leaves, like the shamrock. 
There are “lucky” four-leaf freaks, and 
Tare five- and seven-leaf varieties. The 
Thompson specimens have seven leaves 
normally, which grow on long, eight-inch 
Stems, 





The astonishing aspect of the giant 
Thompson clover is that it should have 
een discovered so tardily in the U. S.. a 
thoroughly botanized nation. It may be, 
opined Smithsonian Botanist Conrad Ver- 
non Morton, “one of the last conspicuous 
new plants to be discovered in the U. S.” 
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medical | 





Look at the map! There’s economy, con- 


venience and added pleasure in starting your 


European trip from the top... landing at 
Glasgow, seeing Scotland, Wales, England on 
your way to the Continent .. . or stopping at 
Belfast of the 


Emerald Isle before you go on. It’s the way of 


Londonderry or for a tour 


1933... added value... your whole Europe trip 
lies on a direct and easy route... no circling 
back from some farther landing-port ... you 
take everything in your stride and see it all! 
And Cabin Class on this route is a “buy”. 
The California, Cameronia, Tuscania are fine, 
modern ships, with generous space . . . superb 
food . . . such solid comfort as attracts com- 
panionable travellers and inspires congeniality. 
The service which plays so great a part in the 
ease and pleasure of your voyage, is backed 
by 81 years of Anchor Line tradition, And 


Cabin Class is top class. 





Staterooms are distinctive in taste. modernly luxurious in their comforts, 


ANCHOR) 


Literature and information from your Local 
Agent or Anchor Line, 25 Droadway, New York 






The lounges are spacious, marked with 
the dignity of good taste, yet intimately 
Cozy. 


a same 
CABIN $126 up 


TOURIST CLASS %97 up 


Sailings from New York to Londonderry 
and Glasgow: 





June 10 
"June 24 
*July 8 


California 
Cameronia 
‘Tuseania 


tJuly 15 Cameronia 
July 29 <a. «+ eee 
tAug. 5 a tid Seo Cameronia 
Aug. 19 i 20s « » . eee 
tAug. 26 ° ° ‘ Cameronia 
tSept. 9 Tuseania 


*Summer rates: Cabin, $133 

Tourist Class, $3102 up. 
tVia Boston to Belfast and Glasgow. 
To Belfast and Glasgow. 


FIRST CLASS‘140 up 


TOURIST CLASS $97 up 
Sailings from New York to Belfast 


and Glasgow: 


*tJune 17 Transylvania 
*July 1 Caledonia 
tSept. 5 on a Caledonia 

Sept.23 . . Transylvania 


*Summer rates: First Class, $147 up; 
Tourist Class, $102 up. 
tVia Boston, 


tlo Londonderry and Glasgow. 





Smart... with speed in the angle of his 
this bell- 


boy is a symbol of Anchor Line service. 


cap, courtesy in his smile... 












Summer Cuise 
LAND OF THE 
NZ) 

i) Lip 

Lp 


ICELAND 
NORWAY 
SWEDEN 
ESTONIA FINLAND 
DENMARK RUSSIA 
FRANCE 
GERMANY 


On the Perfect Cruise Ship 


RELIANCE 


July 1st from New York sails 
this 43 day cruise to the Fjords, 
Historic Cities, Glaciers, Quaint 
Hamlets, Gay Resorts and the 
Soviet! It is the cruise of world- 
famous luxury— sow setting a 
new record, that of Jow rates. 
Whatan opportunity—the lure 
of the Arctic Circle, of Europe's 
North Wonderlands, of joy- 
ous living aboard the Reliance 
—all combined for rates 


from 


$ 


Exclusively 


First Class 


A comprehensive program of 
Shore Excursions— $85 addi- 
tional—including the $22 
Soviet visa fee. 

Stop-Over allowed for weeks 
or months of added travel. Re- 
turn passage — strictly First 
Class—is included in the cruise. 
Weekly sailings from England, 
France, Germany by swift, stab- 
ilized ships to bear you home 
as luxuriously as you set out. 


HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN 
LINE soc 
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Matisse Mural 

In 1929 hard-boiled Dr. Albert C. 
Barnes of Merion, Pa. sold his Argyrol 
rights to Zonite Products Corp., pocketed 
his millions and concentrated, in his French 
Renaissance chateau behind a 1o-ft. fence, 
upon the finest collection of modern art 
in the U. S. He never lends pictures for 
outside exhibition, sometimes handpicks 
a few visitors to look at them. His 


guards manhandle enterprising reporters. 
Occasionally he buys a painting by an un- 
The canvas disappears 


known painter. 














Pierre Matisse 
Dr. ALBERT C. BARNES 


His spandrels are unique outside Moscow. 


behind Dr. Barnes’s fence, but the painter 
is made. As a judge of art, Dr. Barnes is 
brusque but no booby. 

In 1930 Dr. Barnes had an idea. The 
one living painter for whom he could do 
nothing was in the U. S. as a juryman for 
the Carnegie International Exhibition (in 
Pittsburgh): Henri Matisse, greatest sur- 
vivor of the Post-Impressionists.* Matisse 
is famed, rich, old (63). The climax piece 
of any modern collection would be a mural 
done especially by Matisse. He had done 
no decorative figure in action since I19gto. 
His only two murals hang in Moscow. Dr. 
Barnes asked Matisse whether he wanted 
the job. Matisse did. In 1930 he went to 
work in his Nice studio on a big mural 
(42 ft. by 15) to fill the spandrels over 
three windows that open on Dr. Barnes’s 
garden. 

The space was difficult. The problem of 
relating the color to the living greens out- 
side was difficuit. A master at color prob- 
lems, Matisse produced in April, 1932, 
after two years’ work, Danse Héroique, 
six grey nudes dancing against vertical 
bands of pink, blue and black. As it 
neared completion, he called it “the goal 
towards which I have been striving. and I] 
think it will illuminate the whole path 
along which I have come.” His friends 
rated it his greatest job, demanded a pre- 
view in Paris. M. Matisse and Dr. Barnes 
agreed. Then Matisse, no master of space 
problems, discovered that his mural was 
three feet short. On a new canvas he 
painted it over again the full 45 ft. long. 
The short one he kept. And last month 
Matisse went straight from Nice to Mer- 
ion chateau without stopping to show the 


*The Matisse group, called in derision Les 
Fauves (The Wild Beasts), included André De- 
rain, Georges Braque, Raoul Dufy, Georges 


Rouault, Maurice de Vilaminck, Othon Friesz. 
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final mural to anybody. No one explained 
why the exhibition had been canceled 

For nearly two weeks Matisse stayed in 
Merion with Dr. Barnes, helped fit his 
mural to the wall over the three windows 
that opened on new, green spring in 
Merion. He admired the pictures by 
modern Europeans on Dr. Barnes’s walls. 
said nothing of the few U. S. pictures. Last 
week he went to visit his son Pierre who 
runs a Manhattan art gallery. Wagging his 
white British beard, staring out of spec- 
tacled grey eyes, he told reporters who 
wanted his reaction to the Rockefeller- 
Rivera fight (Time, May 22), “Art is 
above politics. No one need look at 
a picture unless he is interested in painting. 
For information he can go elsewhere.” 
Then the great Henri Matisse sailed home 
for Nice and the short mural he had kept 
for himself. 


MUSIC 








Ladies in Minneapolis 

When last week ended in Minneapolis 
the people. of the town thought that they 
had never seen so many ladies or heard so 
much music. The ladies, 3,000 of them, 
had come from all over the U. S. for the 
biennial convention of the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs. They congregated 
in front of the University of Minnesota’s 
Northrop Memorial Auditorium, lined up 
behind their State banners and marched 
inside to hear the Minneapolis Symphony 
play the opening concert. For seven days 
thereafter music and musical talk flowed 
like liquor at an American Legion conven- 
tion. 

Seven Philadelphia harpists played one 
night, dressed angelwise in __ flowing 
georgette robes with snoods around their 
heads. The Twin City Opera Company 
gave Rigoletto. University students gave 
Madame Butterfly. John Erskine, Harold 
Bauer, Rudolph Ganz, Ernest Hutcheson 
and Henri ‘Deering played the piano 
Baritone Lawrence Tibbett and Soprano 
Florence Macbeth (from Mankato, Minn.) 
sang. Mrs. Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge 
sponsored chamber music by the Gordon 
String Quartet. Twenty-five amateur 
choruses performed and an orchestra came 
from San Antonio, Tex., the players all in 
their early teens. Delegates who took 4 
few hours off to buy presents to take home 
heard music in the department stores 
When they walked in Powderhorn Park 
they heard community singing for which 
an all-banjo orchestra plunked vigorous 
accompaniments. 

At business sessions the ladies con- 
cerned themselves with all manner ol! 
weighty problems, even discussing Infla- 
tion. They lunched and dined with the 
important artists, who got little time to 
eat. They nearly smothered Lawrence 
Tibbett trying to get his autograph. They 
flocked like humming-birds around hand- 
some, affable Arthur Walter Kramer, edi- 
tor of Musical America who, dedicating 
his current issue to the Federation, ended 
his apostrophe: “It is. as it ever will be. 
Goethe’s ‘das ewig Weibliche’ [the eternal 
feminine] that leads us on.” 

On the way home many of the delegates 
visited the Century of Progress Fait, 
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mindful that it was in Chicago, at the 
Fair of 1893, that the idea of a Federation 
came up When a group of clubs met there, 
discovered it was fun to sing together. In 
the 35 years since its founding, the Feder- 
ation has grown to have 5,000 clubs, 500.- 
000 individual members, dozens of earnest 
aims. It’ conducts study courses, encour- 
ages U. S. composers by offering prizes 
which have ranged from $100 to $10,000. 
Jt has spent over $300.000 helping young 
U. S. artists to launch their careers— 
among them Soprano Hilda Burke and 
Contralto Kathryn Meisle who got into 
the Chicago Opera, Basso Arthur Ander- 
son who got into the Metropolitan And 
the ladies of the Federation make good 














Vusical 


America 
Mrs. JoHN ALEXANDER JARDINE 
She and her friends are good listeners. 


listeners for ambitious young artists who 
would otherwise have a hard time finding 
any listeners at all. 

The Federation’s boosting of U. S. tal- 
ent has reached its peak under the ad- 
ministration of Mrs. Elmer James Otta- 
way, pretty wife of the publisher of the 
St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times and Port 
Huron (Mich.) Times-Herald. Many a 
delegate doubted last week if the Federa- 
tion could ever get a more popular presi- 
dent than Mrs. Ottaway. But her time is 
up. When the music subsided in Minne- 
apolis last week pince-nezzed Mrs. John 
Alexander Jardine of Fargo, N. D., was 
elected president. and Mrs. Ottaway 
stepped down to the chairmanship of pub- 
licity and the editorship of the Clubs’ 
magazine. Mrs. Jardine’s family were 
at the convention—her husband (no 
kin to onetime Secretary of Agriculture 
William M. Jardine) who heads Jardine 
Bridge Co. in Fargo and serves in the 
North Dakota legislature, their son John 
who attends North Dakota’s State Uni- 
versity. Agnes Jardine never had profes- 
sional ambitions as did Mrs. Ottaway who 
Was a pianist before her marriage. Mrs. 
Jardine learned about music from her 
lather who was the Methodist choirmaster 


of Aurora, Neb. 


*Four 


Piani $1,000 prizewinners this were 
ianist 


Mst Dailies Frantz (Ann Arbor), Cellist 
Louise Essex (Indianapolis), Violinist Byrd Elyot 
and Tenor Edwin Austin Kane of Manhattan. 


year 
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“Well, I’m glad to meet 


a fellow-member 
of the Palmolive Coupon Clippers’ Club!”’ 


Millions have clipped the coupon below —we invite 
you to clip it and join our club — discover the modern 
way to shave by accepting 10 days’ supply. 


“Tt seemed sort of sporting to be told 
to try Palmolive first—then buy later 
if I liked it. That's how I came to join 
the Palmolive Coupon Clippers’ Club. 
Must have a lot of confidence in their 
product to make a deal like that. 

“When my tube arrived I tried it. 
Now I understand why 86 men out of 
every 100 remain Palmolive customers 
Palmolive is entirely different from al] 
other shaving creams.’’ 


Why Palmolive is favorite 


There are 5 reasons why Palmolive is 
the w 
Each one is revolutionary. 

Ll. MWultiplies itself 250 times tn lather. 


farther. 


{ 


orld’s first selling shaving cream. 


Hence oes One 35e tube 


- 1 
vives Over 150 snaves. 


Insert your 


2. Acts tn 1 minute. Each whisker is 
oil-coated. Palmolive emulsifies, re- 
moves oil instantly. Then within 60 
seconds each hair absorbs 15% of 
water. Wiry hairs turn soft like wax. 

3. Lasts 10 minutes on the face—lat 
does not dry out—no re-lathering 
no sore, irritated faces. 

4. Lather ts stiff. Strong bubbles hold 
hairs erect for clean, close cutting 

5. -Icts like lotion. Olive and palm oil 
content soothes the skin — gives 


lotion-like effect. 


Will you accept a 10-day tube? 


facts that win 86 men 
of every 100 who accept this offer. 
Write your name below. A week from 


now you'll thank us if you do. 


Those are the 
out 


name and address and mail with 4c in 


stamps to cover postage only to Palmolive, Dept. 259, 


P 





O. Box 81 
City 
Natalie Street, 


Terminal Station, New York 
address: Dept. 259, 64 


Hudson 
(Residents of Canada, 
Toronto) 





( Please print your name and address) 


















































1854-1855. The French and British have been besieging Sebastopol almost a year ... If they are to taketh } All aro 
city it must be done by strategy. They choose their key objective—they concentrate all their forces onthe} tage of 
Russian key entrenchments . .. They attack ...‘‘Green Mamelon” . .. ‘“‘Grand Redan” ...‘*Malakov’...f isthe k 
Sebastopol is now untenable . . . The Menchikov evacuate the city .. . The Crimean War is over. the fan 











@ 1933 is no time for “shots in the i The 
advertising barrage must be directed plays, 
P UT T H E A M E R | C A N M A G A l | N E sideline American family... men Vv 


FIRST 


1933 business strategists have arrived at two definite cenclusions 
on present-day advertising: 


1 The most profitable medium on any advertising list is that one 
which is most widely read by the whole family 


father, mother, ; 
sons and daughters. 
2 The American Magazine is more thoroughly read by all mem- 


bers of the family than any other magazine published.* 


*Proved by scores of independent investigations. Data available on request. ° f / i Z 
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YES, OUR KEY OBJECTIVE 
IS THE AMERICAN FAMILY, 
AND YOU REACH IT WITH 
THE AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


MISO THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE IS FIRST 
ON YOUR LIST? 





take the 
es on the 


All around us we see the first signs of business recovery. But how is the nationat advertiser to take advan- 
tage of this reawakening confidence and buying power? First by recognizing that the American family 





kov”...f isthe key objective for the sale of most products. And then by placing a progressive sales message before 

r. the family group in the medium which appeals to the family’s wvited interests. 

n the di The depression united the family—it thinks, method of purchase. That’s why they concentrate 
jirected# plays, spends together. The strategists of 1933 are _ this attack in the medium which is edited for this 
wee men who recognize this unity, this family council newly united family—instead of scattering shots 


in media with highly selective readership. 

And that’s why The American Magazine is first 
on so many lists... its readership includes 1,800,000 
e e families—mothers, fathers, sons, daughters . . . Its 

editorial policy is to interest them as a group. 
1() A9AZiN i An attack through The American Magazine is 


economical ... profitable... strategic. 


A Ul the family THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 














SEE 


GCANADA’S 


TIM 


Step at JASPER PARK 


O72 YOUuUr WAY ACTOSS the continent 





Golf is just one of the vacation sports at Jasper Park Lodge. 


beer advantage of low rates and 
add the scenic thrills of the Jasper 
Park Route to your trip across the 
continent. The Continental Limited 
carries you through country of un- 
rivalled mountain splendor. Past jew- 
ellike lakes and sky-piercing, glacier- 
scarred giants of Canada’s Rockies. 

Stop over at Jasper Park Lodge for 
glorious days of trail-riding, mo- 
toring, hiking, fishing and golf. 
Swim in the warmed outdoor pool. 
Enjoy the perfect food and informal 
luxury of the Lodge itself. (Rates 
from $7.00, Canadian funds, per day 
for room and meals — 10% discount 
for two weeks or more.) 

Travel on to Mount Robson — 
the monarch of the Canadian 
Rockies; then past thundering falls, 
and awesome canyons; past vast 
forests and mighty rivers to Vancou- 
ver — or to Prince Rupert following 


CANADIAN 


the northern leg of the famous 
Triangle Tour. (From Prince Rupert 
the sea trip to a. Alaska, and 
back, takes only 4V, days.) Booklets 
and maine! films of "Jasper Park and 
the Canadian Rockies available at the 
offices below. 
ROUND TRIP 


Boston $111.50; 


FARES TO JASPER: 
New York $105.15; 
San Francisco $68.95. 


Chicago $59.00; 


- & 








MOUNT ROBSON, vering high above the 
othe mls « Ce Rockies, is one of 
the unforgettable ndevs of the Jasper 





Park route across Canada, 


baeecneail 


To Livert Wwihtere 272 Canada 


BOSTON DETROIT MINNEAPOLI PORTLAND, MI SEATTLE 

186 Tremont St. 3 Washington Blvd. 634 Marquette Ave. Grand TrunkRy. Sta. 1329 Fourth Ave. 

BUFFALO DULUTH NEW YORK ST. LOUIS WASHINGTON, D.C, 

20 Main St. 428 W. Superior St. 673 Fifth Avenue 314 No. Broadway 922- 15th St. N. w. 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA ST. PAUI LONDON, ENG, 

4 So. Michigan Blvd. 705 Walnut St. 1422 Chesnut St. 83 East Fifth Sc. 17-19 Cockspur St. 
CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO PARIS, FRANCI 
49 E. Fourth St. So. Grand Ave. 355 Fifth Ave. 648 Market St. 1 rue Scribe 
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Californians at Cambridge 
Every race in the 57th Annual Inter- 
collegiate Track & Field Championships at 
Cambridge last week set a meet record, 
This was not because the runners were 
noticeably faster than in other years but 
because the distances were measured in 


| metres for the first time. The night before 


the first day’s trials, 25 I. C. A. A. AA, 
coaches, disgruntled because their protégés 
were deprived of the chance of breaking 
old intercollegiate records, voted 22 to 3 
to return to distances measured in yards 
next year. 

The meet was notable less for individual 
performances than for team competition 
| between Stanford and Southern California 
who have between them won every Inter- 
collegiate championship since 1924. South- 
ern California won in 1930, 1931, 1932 
Last week, because Frank Wyckoff, Dick 
Barber and 13 other last year’s seniors 
were off the U. S. C. team, it looked as 





though Stanford had a fine chance to 
| come back—even though everyone knew 
| that Quarter-miler Ben Eastman has been 
| off form this spring, that Pole-vaulter Bill 
Miller had hurt his foot, that Sprinter Les 
Hables had a bad knee. When Stanford 
qualified 14 men in the trials to Southern 
California’s 15, the case stil! looked hope- 
ful. The 14 were mostly field athletes 
whose records were sure to stand up for 
points while U. S. C.’s runners might be 
beaten in the finals. 

Through a chilly grey afternoon a small 
crowd shivered in the Harvard Stadium 
watching Southern California runners pile 
up a lead of 42 points to 22, after eight 
events. Stanford’s total went up ‘as the 
field event results became final. After 13 
events, the score was 42 to 42, with one 
more race to run. It was the 200-metre 
final. No Stanford sprinter had qualified 
and all Southern California's lean, blond 
curly-headed Charley Parsons—son ol! 
Coach Dean Cromwell’s college and 
teammate Charles B. Parsons—needed 
was a fifth place in the six-man race. The 
runners crouched at the start. The field 
spread going away from the mark and 
drove into the straightaway with Howard 
Jones of Penn ahead and Robert Kane of 
Cornell at his elbow. They were placed 
in the same order at the finish, with Par- 
sons close behind for the third place that 
gave U. S. C. two more points than 1 
needed for the championship—45_ to 
Stanford’s 42. Yale, Cornell and N. Y. U. 
tied for third with 16 points apiece: 
Princeton and Manhattan at 13 points, a 
notch behind them. 

Beaten for the fourth year in succession 
Stanford’s Coach Dink Templeton could 
have blamed it mostly on mishaps to his 
two best runners. Stanford’s huge John 
Lyman shot-putted a new world’s record 
of 52 ft. 84 in.; Stanford men placed sec: 
ond and fourth. Henri Laborde won th 
discus throw as everyone knew he would 
with two more Stanford men placed for 
points behind him. Bill Miller of Stan- 
ford tied Bill Graber of U.S. C. and three 
others in the pole vault. Herbert of Stan- 
ford won the 200-metre low hurdles whic! 
made three first places to Southern Cali- 
| fornia’s one—Bob Lyon, in the 11o-metre 
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high hurdles. But Southern California 
had an army of runners to get the seconds, 
thirds and fourths that count most in 
track meets. 

Stanford’s fast Ben Eastman did not 
even try to qualify for the 400-metre dash. 
At 800 metres, he was shut out with a 
fourth place and the race was won by the 
individual star of the meet, a dark-haired, 
sinewy Princeton junior named William 
Bonthron, who did what no runner has 
done since Cornell’s John Paul Jones in 
1912, won the 1,500-metre race as well. 

Asked about Bonthron the day before 
the meet, Princeton’s Coach Matt Geis 
said he would run in the 1,500-metre, pos- 
sibly warm up the day before in the 800- 
metre heats. Bonthron won his heat in 
the 8oo-metre run. Next day he started 
out by winning the 1,500-metre race in 
3:54. An hour later he was ready for a 
crack field in the 800-metre final. East- 
man moved up to the lead in the home 
stretch, with five men bunched a stride be- 














PRINCETON’S BONTHRON 


Not since John Paul Jones. ... 


hind him, Bonthron last of the five. While 
Eastman and Keller of Pittsburgh thought 
they were fighting for the lead, Bonthron 
took the outside lane by the Stadium wall 
and ran past the field to win by four yards. 
@ The night before the meet, High Jumper 
George Spitz dropped into a Boston cafe- 
teria, asked for a piece of pie. Said the 
counter-man: “Say, do you think you 
ought to eat pie, with you jumping to- 
morrow?” Jumper Spitz ate no pie, won 
the high jump next day with a new inter- 
collegiate record of 6 ft. 64 in. 

@ For the last three years, Fordham’s 
Joe McCluskey has won every race he has 
entered against undergraduate opponents. 
second in many of them—but always 
beaten by at least 4o yards—has been 
Jackie Ryan of Manhattan College. Last 
week, jnstead of falling back when 
McCluskey sprinted at the end of the 
3,000-metre race, Ryan held on, finally 
passed McCluskey 250 yards from the 
inish, went on to win by 25 yards. 

@ Pennsylvania’s Bill Carr, still on 
crutches after his automobile accident 


two months ago (Time, March 27), saw 
Jimmy LuVallé, a lean Negro from the 











57 Broadway, New York City . 





Berlin -¢ Stuttgart 
Steuben ¢ Dresden 


and in Tourist Class and Third Class to 


England - Ireland . France and Germany 
Write for folder ““Gematlichkeit’’ 





German Lloyd 


The Line of the Bremen and Europa 
Offices and Agents Everywhere 
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Have you been in France? Then you mustn’t 
miss Vew France... and the Manoir Riche- 
lieu in the very heart of the colony founded 
by the grands seigneurs! Golf course, tennis 
stable, 


noted among the appreciative globe trotters 


courts, pool, kitchen and cellar— 


of Canada and the United States—all are 
ready for your enjoyment this year at quite 
rates. 


unexpected low $8.00 per day and 


with bath and meals. Open June 23. 


Ya Vanotr 
CHELIEU 


MURRAY BAY CANADA 


A DIVISION OF 
a CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


vations write to John O. Evans, 
or your local agent, 


For illustrated booklet and reser- 
a: Manager, | 


| win the 400-metre final in 46.7 


| @ Billy 


| @ The N 


| onstrated by 


University of California at Los Angeles, 
—time that 
approached Carr’s supposedly  unap- 
proachable world’s record of 46.2 in last 
summer’s Olympics. 








Who Won 


Bayne, left-handed pitcher for 
the Memphis Chicks of the Southern As- 
sociation: a no-hit game, in which no bat- 
ter got a base on balls; 8-to-o against the 
age Barons; at Memphis. 

Javy crew, using the shell with 
which the 1910 varsity won the Olympic 
Championship: the Adams Cup race, with 
Pennsylvania second by #} sec. (about 3 
ft.), Harvard third; on the Charles River, 
at Cambridge, Mass. 

@ The U. S. Davis Cup team (Vines, Al- 
lison, Lott, Van Ryn): the American zone 
finals; 4 matches to o, when the fifth was 
canceled because of rain; against Argen- 
tina; at Washington. 

@ Willie Macfarlane, 43-year-old Scotch 
golf professional who beat Bobby Jones in 
a play-off for the Open in 1925 and has 
lately been so discouraged by his putting 


that he contemplated retiring: the Metro- 


politan Open, with 291 for four rounds; 
at Mamaroneck, N. Y. Olin Dutra, 


his third round, 


AERONAUTICS 


Prize Bomber 


Every spring a 











committee meets in 
Washington to decide upon “the greatest 
achievement in aviation in America, the 
value of which has been thoroughly dem- 
actual use during the pre- 
ceding year.” To the person or institu- 
tion responsible for the achievement goes 


a bronze figure of a male rising from a 
sphere, head held high, right hand grasp- 
ing a soaring pigeon. It is the Collier 


Trophy, established 1911 by the late Rob- 
ert Joseph Collier, son of old Publisher 
P. F. Collier of Collier’s Weekly. Besides 
being editor of Collier’s after the Spanish- 
American War, Son Robert was an early 
aeronaut, a director in 1909 of Wright 
Airplane Co., president in 1911 of Aero 
Club of America. In the Mexican border 
disorders of 1913 he loaned a plane & 
pilot to the Army, first use of an airplane 
by U. S. military forces. 

The National Aeronautic Association 
heir to certain functions of the old Aero 
Club, has continued administration of the 
trophy. Last week the award committee. 
chairmanned by F. Trubee Davison, an- 
nounced its choice for 1932, a year not 
notable 
1933 will be for 40% increase of airline 
speeds, for development of a “silent” 
transport plane (Curtiss Condor) and pos 
sible perfection of blind landing facilities 
The committee might have considered the 
Curtiss company’s production of a com- 
pact fighting plane to be carried aboard 
Navy airships. Or any of several com- 
panies for perfection of a controllable- 
pitch propeller. Or the Department of 
Commerce for its network of radio bea- 
cons which was in complete daily use last 
year. The committee chose none of those 


de- | 


fending champion, made a hole-in-one on | 
came in fourth with 295. | 


| 





for spectacular achievement, as | 





TRAVEL 


IN THE 


SOVIET 
UNION 


OFFERS 
1. New life in a changed social 
and economic society about which ¥ 
the whole world is talking—col- 
lective farms, planned industry, 
communal life, Soviet culture and 
education. 2. New scenic vistas in a 
vast land off the beaten travel track— 
stately Leningrad; Moscow, the throb- ' 
bing hub of a planned economy; the 
Caucasus, highest mountains in Europe; 
Cruising the Volga; Colorful Ukraine; 
4, Crimea, the pearl of the Black Sea. 
i 3. Amazingly low rates for 15 stand- 
“A ard itineraries of from 5 to 31 days 
or, if you prefer, select your own 
itinerary. 4. All-inclusive service— 
hotels, meals, guide-interpreters, 
transportation and _ sightseeing 
in the Soviet Union, Soviet 
visa; all under the auspices 
of one organization. 


Write for Illustrated Booklet T6, 


INTOURIST 




















Incorporated 
U. S. Representative of the 
U.S. S. R. Travel Company, 


545 Fifth Ave., New York, 

Offices in Boston and Chi- 
cago. Or see your own 
travel agent. 
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KUNGSHOLM 


Gleaming White Viking Liner, 20,000 Tons Reg 


VIKING CRUISE 


ia 






















ICELAND 
MIDNIGHT SUN FINLAND 


NORTH CAPE RUSSIA 
NORWAY SWEDEN 
THE FJORDS DENMARK 
VISBY FRANCE 


JUNE 30 fen™-x. 


Enjoy a complete change this 
summer. Go where a warm/ 
welcome awaits you, among|/ 
friendly peoples, midststrange 
sights and fascinating places. 


42 Days... $395 »- 


Visiting 7 countries, 12,000 miles, 19 ports, 
back in New York August ll or by later sail- 
ing at no extra —_ 


nsult your Tourist Agent or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


21 State St., N. Y.—-10 State St., Boston 
181 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


and all principal Cities 


It’s only logical to take a Modern 
Viking Ship manned by Viking de- 
scencents for a cruise to Viking Lands. 


sMRBASSABBSABALALE SRLALABAAL2R0R888 
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IMAGINE IT! HOTEL 
NEW YORKER / 3 

ROOMS ARE NOW // > 

AS LOW AS $3.00/\\~. 


A DAY! 







AND THE 


BOOK-CADILLAC 
IN DETROIT REDUCED 


TO $2.50 


Live Like 
a King 


at these smart hotels... | 


and pay no more! 


HE travel-wise make it a point to stop 

at Hitz-directed hotels. And no won- 
der! Nowhere else can you find such lux- 
uryand comfort...such convenience...such 
cheerful, prompt service at such low rates. 
And with new low prices now in effect, 
you pay no more at these famous hotels 
than at ordinary places! Next time you're 
in New York, Detroit, or Dayton, pick a 
Hitz Hotel...you'll get a lot more for 
your money. 

* . 


Hotels under direction of 


RALPH HITZ 
® In New York 
HOTEL NEW YORKER 


34th Street at Eighth Avenue 
2500 Rooms, $3.00 up 


@ In New York 
THE LEXINGTON 


Lexington Avenue at 48th Street 
801 Rooms, $3.00 up 


@ In Detroit 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC 
1200 Rooms, $2.50 up 


@ In Dayton 
THE VAN CLEVE 


300 Rooms, $2.50 up 














but turned to Glenn L. Martin Co. of 
Baltimore for its Army bomber which can 
streak at 200 m.p.h. with two tons of 
bombs in its big bely-Si. 2... 

The Martin bomber is a mid-wing mon- 
oplane with retractable landing gear, two 
550-h.p. Cyclone engines built into the 
wing. A transparent enclosed turret in the 
nose houses a machine gun crew. In tests 
the ship had to be throttled down to keep 
pace with its convoy of pursuit planes. 

The name of Glenn L. Martin is one of 
the oldest currently famed in U. S. avia- 
tion, and one of the least popular. When 
the Wright brothers were doing mysterious 
things in 1903 at Kitty Hawk. Glenn 
Martin, 17, was tinkering bicycles at his 
parents’ home in Santa Ana, Calif. Four 
years later he built a glider: a year later, 
a crude 22-h.p. pusher airplane which got 
olf the ground. Thereby he became the 
third man in the world to fly a heavier- 
than-air craft of his own invention. To 
get funds for further experimentation 








International 


GLENN L. Martin & MOTHER 


He acce pted the im possible. 

Glenn Martin became a showman, de- 
veloped an aptitude for publicity which 
stood him in good stead vears later Pho- 
tographs of his early barnstorming days 
show him about to take off with a lady 
parachute jumper, clad in pink tights, 
perched on the wing. About that time he 
won medals for an astonishing overwater 
flight to Catalina Island 28 mi. offshore 
Few years later he took Mary Pickford up 
for her first flight 

An airplane builder in earnest, he had 
his factory running full blast in 1912, pro- 
ducing planes for barnstormers and_in- 
trepid sportsmen. Ag early as 1913 he got 
the first of the government contracts on 
which he has since thrived. In 1917 
came the first of the Martin bombers, first 
U. S.-designed airplane for Liberty en- 
gines. Since the War, Martin has pro- 
duced hundreds of patrol boats and tor- 
pedo planes for the Navy, bombers for 
the Army, from his former Cleveland fac- 
tory and his superb new plant near Balti- 
more. An unsuccessful mail plane was 
Martin’s only non-military venture lately 
until this year when Pan American Air- 
ways submitted specifications for a huge 








B.V.D. STANDS UP UNDER THE 
TOUGHEST PUNISHMENT 


Unknown underwear—looks like a 
bargain on the counter but it just 

| won't wear.. The initial cost is low 
—but the upkeep is terrific .. The 
real bargains are not hiding behind 
“bargain” price tags—they're found 
in underwear labeled B.V.D.—under- 
wear built to stand up and “take it.” 

| .. B.V.D. “takes it” and keeps on fit- 
ting smoothly no matter what style 
you buy.. And B.V.D. is cool and 

| refreshing—even when the _ ther- 
mometer tops 100 in the shade. . 
When you buy underwear insist on 
the famous red B.V.D. label. It cuts 
a whale of a lot off your budget. 


THE B.V.D. CO., NEW YORK 


INC., 








UNDERWEAR 


RVD 


PAJAMAS 
JN. SWIM SUITS 


the new “COMBONAIR” SHIRT 








STOP THAT HEADACHE! 
THIS New Quick WAY 


@AT LAST! 10-MINUTE RELIEF! 
@ NOW! HEXIN!—an amazing new 5-grain 
tablet— stops Headaches (any severe pain) 
faster than anything heretofore known. 

@® CONVINCE YOURSELF! Make this 
simple test. Take 2 HEXIN tablets with water. 
In 3 to 5 minutes your pain should begin to 
lessen noticeably. In 5 to 10 minutes it 
should vanish like magic. 

@ HEXIN was originally developed for chil- 
dren. It had to be safe. 

@ DON’T NEGLECT to consult a doctor 
about the cause of your pain or discomfort. 
® MODERN DOCTORS and druggists know 
the HexIN formula (printed on the box) and 
endorse it. Buy a box today. If your druggist 
hasn’t HEXIN, insist that he order it for you. 


T HEXIN INC., 8 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago l 


Generous sample mailed FREE. T6-1633 
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10-DAY ALL-EXPENSE PLAN 
of the 


Poland Spring 
House 


POLAND SPRING, MAINE 
and what it gives you for 


$114 $123 $130 $134 


from from from from 


NEW YORK PHILA. BALTIMORE WASHINGTON 


1. Railroad fare from New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more or Washington and return. 

. Berth in Pullman from point of debarkation to 
Danville Junction, Maine, and return. 

. Transportation from Danville Junction to the Hotel 
and back to that station upon departure. 

- Room with bath and all meals at the Poland Spring 

House for 9 days, commencing with breakfast the 

day of arrival and terminating with dinner the day 

of deperture. 

Golf privileges on the best course in Maine, or 

bathing privilege at the lake. 

6. No charge for tennis. 

Take the ‘‘Down- Easter” from New York (Grand 
Central Terminal) on Tuesdays and Fridays. Return- 
ing Wednesdays and Sundays. 

The “Bar Harbor Express” 
Baltimore and Washington. 


> WO N 


from Philadelphia, 


All details arranged in advance 


HIRAM RICKER 6& SONS, Inc. 
South Poland, Maine 
Or Poland Spring Co., 680 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, Telephone Circle 7- 2546 
| Or any office of the following: ‘Ask Mr. Foster’ 
Thos. Cook & Son -Wagon-Lits,Inc.,Ray- | 
mond-Whitcomb, Inc. Amer. ExpressCo. | 


of TIME 
Now Ready 


BOUND COPIES 


—Volume XXI Part I (January 2-March 27) 
$2.50 Postpaid 


TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 
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flying boat long cruising range for 
oceanic Every manufacturer re- 
jected the proposal as impossible, except 
Martin. Subsequently Sikorsky decided 
it could also do the job. Currently both 
companies are working on contracts for 
three ships each. Presumably his fortunes 
were low when he got the Army contract 
for the new bomber. 

Builder Martin’s engineering staff is al- 
ways of the best but he is not a good 
mixer, has had numerous bitter quarrels 
with business associates and employes. 
One such is his onetime chief engineer. 
Donald Douglas, now a famed airplane 
builder of bombers, amphibians. trans- 
ports in his own right. Builder Martin has 
not piloted a plane for some 15 years. He 
dresses nobbily, lives in Washington with 
his mother, Mrs. Minta Martin, his con- 
stant companion, who was to be on hand 
this week when President Roosevelt for- | 
mally presents the Collier trophy to her | 
son. 


: . 


Four- Mile Fall 

The old notion that a person who falls 
from a great height dies before striking 
the ground, was long ago exploded. But 
there remains room for curiosity about 
how it feels to fall for miles & miles. Last 
week new testimony came from one John 
Tranum, professional ‘chute jumper in 
England, who fell farther than any man 
had ever fallen and lived to tell the tale. 
Jumper Tranum stepped out of a Royal 
Air Force plane about 4 mi. above Salis- 
bury Plain. One—two—three miles he 
plummeted toward the earth’s vague 
green saucer. With one hand he manipu- 
lated a stop watch. Still falling, at 144 
m.p.h., he took time to dry his goggles. 
As his body dropped into denser atmos- 
phere, its speed was slowed to about 120 | 
m.p.h. Not until he was down to 3,500 ft. 
did Jumper Tranum yank open his ’chute. 
The violent check to his fall bruised him. 
He had dropped 17,500 ft., a half-mile 
farther than the previous record holder, 
E. S. (“Spud”) Manning of the U. S. He 
said he was “not confused” at any time 
during the fall. 





Through Imperial 

Imperial Airways runs from London to 
Cape Town, and to Karachi on India’s 
west coast. For years Imperial has tried | 
to extend its line to Australia, but the 
Indian Government stood in the way. Im- 
perial might fly across if it wished, as do 
French and Dutch airlines, but it might 
not do passenger business on Indian soil. 
Last week came word that the impasse 
had been broken. From Karachi to Singa- 
pore a line will be operated jointly by Im- 
perial and an Indian company. Meanwhile 
in Australia bids have been called for an 
Australia-Singapore service. Only Aus- 
tralian companies are eligible to bid; but 
one of the bidders has for its chairman 
and managing director Sir Eric Geddes 
and G. Woods Humphery, respectively 
chairman and manager of Imperial. 

The through London-Australia service. 
scheduled for operation by the beginning 
of next year, will run on a weekly sched- 
ule. Passage out to Sydney will require a 
fortnight, instead of a month by train 
& boat. 


| TRAVEL 
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Imperial Airways 
operates the largest 


and the most luxuri- 


BY 


AIR 


WHEN IN 
EUROPE 


a. 


IMPERIAL 
AIRWAYS 


ous air liners in the 
world. They offer by 
far the quickest and 
the easiest means of 
travel. Transport to 
and from the air ports 
is included in the very 


moderate fare. 


The Plaza, Fifth Ay- 
enue and 59th Street, 


New York. 


The British Air Line Manager: Mr. P. E. 
Bewshea Stuarts 











D MAPS 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 
AND TRAVEL HELP 
Wherever you plan to travel in the United States, 


ROA FR F 


Canada or Mexico, write us telling when and 
where you want to go. We will send, postpaid, 
free, state road maps of each state you pass thru, 


marked with your best routes, illustrated booklets 
of interesting vacation and historic spots, and 
camp and hotel guides. Also a Conoco Passport, a 
small pocket folder, which introduces you to 
18,000 Conoco stations and dealers and provides 
you with spaces to record the expenses of your 
operated by 


trip. The Conoco Travel Bureau, 
Continental Oil Co., is Amer- 
ica’s foremost free travel serv- 
ice. Address Dept. 22, Conoco 
Travel Bureau, Denver, Colo. 








TRAVEL BUREAU 


* CULVER 


Helps Each Boy 
to Find Himself 


The Individual Training 
That Makes Men 


»~ ~ » 


CULVER MILITARY ACADEMY 


614 Pershing Drive Culver, Indiana 


at) fon OF Gt w7.\, Baa 1 8) 'h 
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North Shore's foremost resort 
hotel. Private bathing beach. 
Revised 1933 rates. Booklet 


Clement Kennedy, President 


NEW ZEALAND 


e. 
eur Sewice & AUSTRALIA 


‘MARIPOSA’ & ‘MONTEREY’ 


Low Fares. 15 days to New Zealand—18 days to 
Australia from California. Sailings from San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. See any travel agency or 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 


MATSON LINE 
CHICAGO ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE +¢ PORTLAND 





NEW YORK «¢ 
LOS ANGELES ° 
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rways ARUP 9 ey * 
largest A large contraption that looked some- e re L Orou er Oo AA 
Lessiil thing like a horseshoe crab with a fin on 
——— its back and a propeller in its nose was 
in the wheeled out on the airport at South Bend, 
ffer by Ind. one day last week. Glenn Fesler Doo- | our uropean tour 
- F little, 23-year-old cousin of famed Pilot 
¢ i Jimmy Doolittle, climbed into a pit in the 
port to - * oe Me 
fe p.s. Fred is paying for it 
he very out of the income from 
his insurance 
fth Ay- 
Seam “Tf used to think life insurance was 
an expense. Now I know it is a mighty 
convenient way to save money for a 
PE possible rainy day, and for recreation 
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Doo.ittTLe & Arup 


A foot doctor dreams of the stratosphere. 


crab’s back and flew it away. Around & | 


around the airport he flew, as fast as 97 
m.p.h. (although the motor was only 37 
h.p.), flipping and diving the weird ma- 
chine like a kite in a gusty sky. Finally 
he brought it down, sinking gently to a 
landing of only 23 m.p.h. First to con- 
gratulate Pilot Doolittle was a South Bend 
foot doctor named Cloyd Lawrence 
Snyder, inventor of the machine which he 
had named the ARUP (“air” and “up’). 
Doolittle had flown it some ten hours be- 
fore but not in public. 

For-several years Dr. Snyder has toyed 
with the idea of a complete flying wing, 
experimenting with models affixed to the 
front or top of his automobile. A high- 
school teacher of mechanics helped him 
build a wird tunnel, and last year he 
picked up Raoul Joseph Hoffman, an Aus- 
trian engineer who came through South 
Bend peddling slide rules. Together they 
built the ARUP which is simply a para- 
bolic wing of 19-ft. span with fuselage & 
engine inserted in the middle. Dr. Snyder 
claims for his ARUP higher speed, slower 
landing, greater lift, greater safety than 
those of a conventional airplane of 
equivalent power. He imagines a big, 
high-powered ARUP carrying unprece- 
dented loads at w.dreamed-of speeds, even 
into the stratosphere. 

se 
Giro Speed 

An autogiro can climb steeply, land 
nearly straight down, fly more slowly 
than a man can run. But it cannot fly fast. 
The ungainly “windmill” rotor which ac- 
counts for the ‘giro’s virtues has kept its 
cruising speed well under 100 m.p.h. Last 
week New -York University announced 
that its Daniel Guggenheim School of 
Aeronautics would undertake ’giro speed 
as a special problem, with funds provided 
by Harold F. Pitcairn, president of Auto- 
giro Co. of America, U. S. developer of 
the Cierva invention. Under direction of 
famed Professor Alexander Klemin, the 
Ttotor problem will be tackled by one 
Joseph Rosen, graduate of the school. 





Let an Equitable Agent 
apply the Case Method 


to your financial problem 


The Eliot case is another illustration of 
the Equitable method of fitting life insur- 
ance and annuities to individual needs. 
Your age, your income, your objectives 
and many other factors are taken into ac- 
count—and then an effective, economical 
program is developed to meet those spe- 
cial conditions. 





and retirement too.” 

So wrote Mrs. Fred Eliot to her 
sister. The Eliots could trace their pres- 
ent good fortune back to the time they 
discussed their financial problems with 
an Equitable agent. 

Mr. Eliot’s income then was small. 
He had two young children to provide 
for, a mortgage on the house, and other 
obligations. He figured that ten to fif- 
teen dollars a week was all he could 
put into life insurance. 

This proved ample for the program 
worked out by our representative, and 
provided adequate all-around protec- 
tion. 

When the children became self-sup- 
porting, the Eliots decided to convert 
the insurance into a joint Life Annuity 
so as to provide a monthly income to 
them for as long as they live. 


THE EQUITABLE 


FAIR— JUST 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


SECURITY — PEACE OF MIND 





The EQUITABLE Life Assurance Society of the United States 48T. 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President. 


393 Seventh Avenue New York, N. Y. 


I am interested in your “Case Method” of adapting life insurance to specific needs. 


Kindly send explanatory booklet. 
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DOLLARS 





PORTLAND TO THE 


ORIENT 


& RETURN TO SAN FRANCISCO 


SUMMER RATES NOW EFFECTIVE—a two months 

trip to Manila and return — via Yokohama, Kobe, | 
Shanghai and Hong Kong for only 
$300. Modern “‘One-Class’’ Gen- 
eral liners; all outside rooms with 
beds; spacious decks and social 
rooms; splendid American food. | 


Yokohama and Return $240 
Round-the-World Tours $.00 


SAILINGS 


GENERAL PERSHING . July 5 





See your travel or railroad ticket agent 
for literature, full particulars — or write 


CASH for Your Spare Time 
SELL MAGAZINE 


Commission and Bonus 


JOHN SARGENT—TIME, Inc., 350 E, 22nd St., Chicago, Il. 


GENERAL LEE. .... Junel4 


GENERAL SHERMAN . July 26 


STATES STEAMSHIP LINES 
5 


Porter Building (Dept. Z) Portland, Oregon a 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 











TOURIST CLASS 
IS TOP CLASS 


on these great liners 


ro EUROPE 


Moder n—as modern 
as tomorrow's news- 
paper! Four famous 
liners offer you a real 
idea in smart travel 
... Tourist Class be- 


comes “topside” it 





on these great ships 
of the Red Star Line— Minnewaska, Minnetonka, 
Pennland and Westernland. 

Fares at the low Tourist Class rate... the finest 
on the ship in return—the best staterooms, the 
top decks, the luxurious public rooms... the best 
on the ship is yours! Rates from $106.50, one 


| way; from $189, round trip. 


MINNEWASEA 
PENNLAND 


MINNETONEA 
WESTERNLAND 


Regular weekly sailings to Southampton, Havre and 








is the highest class | 





Antwerp. Jot down the names of these ships—then apply to | 


your local agent, the travel authority in your community. 


i i a INTERNATIONAL UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


MERCANTILE 
MARINE COMPANY 

No. 1 Broadway, New York; 216 N. Michigan 

Avenue, Chicago; 687 Market Street, San Francisco. 

Other offices in all principal cities. Agents everywhere. 
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Hare & Hounds 


When a point in John Pierpont Mor- 
gan’s first day testimony before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee provoked a long and 
involved colloquy, Banker Morgan made 
the deprecating remark: “I’m sorry | 
started such a hare.’ The hare of that 
particular argument was tiny, tame, soon 
forgotten. But the big, wild hare that 
was started by Banker Morgan seating his 
bulky frame in the witness chair, bounded 
across the front pages of the nation’s 
Press for the rest of the week, leaving a 
redolent, black trail of streamer headlines, 

The Press gave chase in a_ hysterical 
pack. More than a chase. it was a field 
day. Here at last was J. P. Morgan where 
the Press could get at him. Hearings were 
delayed while cameramen swarmed around 
him undeterred. Feature writers eyed his 
every move, ambushed him during every 
recess. All were astonished by his amiable 
submission, in which he admittedly had 
been coached by his counsel, John William 
Davis, and by Partner Thomas W. La- 
mont, onetime newsman. 

Running hot in the foreground, as would 
be expected, were the Hearst newshounds. 
To the Hearst Press the House of Morgan 
is the “Plunderbund.” the quintessence of 
all that Hearst has taught ‘People Who 
Think” to regard as wicked. Not only 
regular newshawks but Hearst financial 
editors and feature writers like Damon 
Runyon and Ed Hill (see p. 40) were sent 
to Washington. The New York Journal 
shricked: REVEAL MORGAN RULES 
INDUSTRY. In a_ page-wide strip of 
Morgan pictures in the Journal the 
banker’s mustache was obviously painted 
out to give him a long, flaccid upper lip 
and Capone-like mien. Editorially Hearst 
was slow in getting under way. being still 
excited over the “foreign entanglements” 
which the U. S. had incurred by its Dis- 
armament policy. (On the day when its 
front page “bared” the “Morgan deals.” 
the New York Evening Journal’s editorial 
page carried a Brisbanal sermon on Brain 
v. Brawn.) But presently Publisher 
Hearst crashed out with a signed editorial 
for the front pages of his morning papers. 
Theme (from Democrat Raskob’s reply 
to Morgan’s invitation to buy stock on 
the ‘“inside”): “I hope I will be able to 
reciprocate.” 

The Hearst Press behaved purely ac- 
cording to formula in helping to perpetu- 
ate the popular but erroneous idea, care- 
fully revived by Prosecutor Pecora. that 
the present John P. Morgan is the main 
driving force of the House of Morgan. 
Also according to formula behaved the 
Scripps-Howard chain of 25 newspapers 
Their formula being “liberalism,” none 
must excel them in excoriation of unphi- 
lanthropic wealth. Their lead hound, the 
New York World Telegram, soon turned 
the predictable “revelations” of the inves 
tigation into a “shocking” scandal 

A cartoon by potent Rollin Kirby, en 
titled “Not on the Same Side of the 
Street,” pictured plug-hatted Banker Mor- 
gan and his partners walking unconcerned 
up one sidewalk while on the other a Jong 
line of common citizens waited humbly 
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ee to pay their income taxes.* A feature by | 
Reporter Earl Sparling blatantly exag- GOLF + TENNIS 
- gerated the House of Morgan’s “control” Y BOATING - OCEAN POOL 
of everything John Doe eats, drinks and | ene eae 
I > : = DANCING 
uses. Ruth Finney was permitted to 
Mor- shrill: “They [Morgan & Co.] can regi- 
ie Sen- ment something like $53.000,000.000 - A delightful summer 
1g and do their: bidding.” Another story bitterly : 
a inventoried the Morgan expenditures on home for all the family. 
orry | yachts, model farms, grouse shoots, Bril- American plan. Select 
vf that ish charities for the non-tax-payment cits Cilalinied cai. 
‘ soon years. ; 
e that “ Ace Reporter Ray Tucker, wild & wooly sine. Reduced rates. 
ing his go-getter after official malfeasance or so- 
ounded cial injustice, was never in better form. 
vation’s “The days of Teapot Dome never com- 
iving a pared with these,” he reported. And “the $y 
idlines. question [of the man on the street] heard Near PORTSMOUTH, NEW@ HAMPSHIRE 
sterical everywhere around the Capitol is, “What Illustrated brochure on request to BOSTON OFFICE - 322 STATLER BLDG. 
a field chance have we got?’” Pitched to a sus- 
. where tained keynote of Wall Street wickedness, 


7s were Tucker’s stories were masterfully written 
4 





around and made exciting reading. Also in the 

ved his World Telegram, Pinko Heywood Broun | 

r every surpassed himself with cynical skits about 

amiable the House of Morgan and its Friends in 

ly had high places. Apropos the 1929 letter of 

Villiam Morgan Partner William Ewing by which 

W. La William H. Woodin, now Secretary of the Indoor 


Treasury, was let in on the ground floor 
f ooh , . “k °C; 7 aaa \, 14 -) 
week of Alleghany Corp. stock because “We 


beanie were thinking of you,” Colyumist Broun 
nai chortled: “I think that Mr. Woodin ought 
nasal to go back to his job of composing bal- e 


le Who lads. . . . If the waltz king of the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Co. wants something 





ot only } ‘ 
assiall in a nice hot fox trot, how about ‘My 

x > i Ye atic iss?’ ”? . “4° 
Damos Little Morganatic Miss: , @ Do you feel like a million when you are out on a 
“an The great New York morning papers, 5 ; : > 
pee fimes and Herald Tribune, were meticu- fine day? And like two cents, indoors? Nerves make 

4 . . . . . 
ee FS lous in printing all the testimony, all the that difference. 

ai news—but no feature stories admiring the 
2 fighting spirit of Prosecutor Pecora. Edi- Want to feel right all day? Those nervous fidgets 
peiaiil torially they were practically mute. The may mean that you should see a doctor. Or only that 
per lip arch-Republican Herald Tribune spoke up you should cut down on caffeinu. The caffeine content 
He: once to the effect that the capital gains & ‘ ida ffee ofte i — ; 
“a losses tax is a bad law. (No Manhattan in ordinary coffee often causes tenseness, indigestion, 

ys . 

a by paper made clear the point that the House poor sleep. 
“ments : 
a : of Morgan was opposed to that tax clause T ee , 

; S- “ig ‘ jan par 7 r rink Ee. se - " 
es Dis- when it was written.) The Zimes printed y drinking Kellogg's Kaffee Hag Coffee for the 
ea ae a similar editorial and another entitled next two weeks. Blended of fine Brazilian and Co- 
aqealils, our ” . 4 Tet ° C; = ~ ’ 
ditorial Why It Hurts.” Sorrowfully but rever- lombian coffees . . . and 97% caffeine-free. It’s real 


ently it found that the House of Morgan 


* see é : coffee. Tastes good, acts better. 
had lost “something intangible, imponder- 


n Brain 
ublisher 





‘ditorial able, that has to do with the very highest Note the change. Check your nervous tension, the 
; repute” by licatio f its “preferred . . ‘ ; 
papers. i “oy D3 - 2 esa of its || quality of your sleep, your generai sense of well-being. 
. S StOCK CUSLC ers. * 
nly A, » ~e . 
: re Many a newsreader looked for what the Judge Kaffee-Hag . . . by your fitness. 
ock 0 ARE GENEL . bmits . 
sbic most respected cornmentator of all, Pundit Ground or in the Bean... Roasted by Kellogg in Battle 
: Walter Lippmann, would have to say in Creck.. Vacuum packed. Buy it from Satisfacti 
7s Mm . . PCR. 5 . oO Our grocer, patisiactior 
wil the Herald Tribune. To him the Senate y 7 . = r 
rely ac investigation pointed a large question, and guaranteed, or money back. yt 
erpetur a need for reform whichever way the Fg 
a, care- tuinats : cee eam The. s = a 
juestion might be answered. The ques- ee ail? O 
ra, that tion: “Whether... there is a Money Sign, Tear Off and Mail This Coupon Now! Pal o 
he main Trust directed by J. P. Morgan & Co— P 
r . - . . 
Morgin. or whether the business | of capital invest- \ ; 
ved the ment] is... highly competitive and Send 15 cents in stamps for a 
spapers. dangerously chaotic.” can of Kellogg’s Kaffee-Hag 
, = In the hinterland editors seemed less Coffee and a booklet on coffee 
— excited than in Manhattan. In St. Louis. and health. Use this coupon. 
ind, a Pulitzer’s Post-Dispatch, conceding that 
wrasse the Morgan tax deductions were “of a 
le INVES: totally different sort” from those of 
’ . - . . . or 
I. Banker Mitchell, found “grave injustice 
rby, en- - .. 
of the *Rich Publisher Roy Howard, who certainly 
er Mor- Pays NO more income tax than experts assure 
| seal him the law requires, was in the Far East while 
mecerne his paper thus distorted the normal working of 


.s long Ge capital profit & loss section ef the income 
humbly tax law, 
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vertisement but we still insist it’s news. | 
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GEOGRAPHY 


London Times in Jowa? 

Monocle. They swear by it in 
| London, but in lowa the London Times 
is a curiosity. You can sell an lowan 
a monocle as easily as you can per- 
|} suade him to read the London Times* 
every day. Other outside newspapers 
in varying degrees are as foreign to 
| lowa as the London Times. 


THE xfs: TIMES | 




















LATY LONDON EDITION 











Not Ham and Eggs for Iowans 


Ham & Eggs. It’s meat and drink | 
in Iowa, but in England The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune might as- 
|tonish the An Englishman 
|would wear golf knickers to a tea 
party at Buckingham Palace as read- 
ily as he would become a daily reader 
of The Register and Tribune. Put in 
|| lowa this newspaper is, like ham and 
|| eggs, an everyday dish. 
| Surprise! Pardon our blushes, but 
the great London Times has a circula- 
tion of only 183,000 among 37,000,000 
Englishmen, while The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune has a circulation 
of 230,000 among 2,500,000 Iowans. } 

Private Lives. Iowans and Eng- 
lishmen prefer their own newspapers. 
What the London Times is to England, 
The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
is to lowa. These two famed 
papers this much in 
They are part of the public life of 
| their communities, and reflect the pri- 
vate lives of their own people. 

Not the Point. But that is not the 
point. The point is that The Des 
Moines Register and Tribune covers 
lowa about cighteen times as densely 


natives. 








news- | 


have common: 


famed London Times 
| England, though 

|} area than England. 
Undismayed. Iowa’s undismayed 

buyers are paying $2,500,000 a year 
for subscriptions to The Des Moines | 
Register and Tribune, and they are still 
spending many more millions for 
products advertised in the newspaper 

|| lowa depends upon. 


llas the covers 


Iowa is larger in 


*The Register and Tribune is probably 


the oldest Towa ubsecriber to the London | 
Time 16 years | 
tSlightly more than one-third of Iowa's 





population live on the farm. 
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TIME says this must be labeled an ad-\\| 








in the tax laws. To the Denver Post Mor- 
gan and Insull were of a stripe. William 
Allen White compared Morgan tactics to 
“a thimble-rigging game.” Of letting 
friends in on the ground floor of stock 
prices, said the Baltimore Sun, “Taking 
the practice as a whole, it is bad.” The 
reticent Kansas City Star found nothing 
in the story to warrant deviation from its 
style of one-column headlines. Editori- 
ally: “Mr. Morgan is wrong when he con- 
tends that private banking should not be 
subjected to scrutiny.” 

If the story could be played up. it could 
also be played down. But none played it 
so far down as the high-Tory New York 





sufficient to endear him to the radio 
masses, yet not so cloying as to annoy 
most critical listeners. Last week the Hil] 
career took a second turn paralleling Gib- 
bons’: Having become a Name, he 
hired by Hearst. 


was 


Reporter Hill’s new job is to write a 
daily editorial entitled “The Human Side 
of the News” (same title as that of his 


Columbia broadcast) for Hearst evening 
papers, in the space hitherto filled by 
Claude Gernade Bowers, new Ambassador 
to Spain. 

Reporter Hill will be occasionally avail- 
able to Hearst's International News Serv- 
ice to report momentous news. 


He was 











International 


Ep Hitt & INTERVIEWEE 


A return with a dazzle. 


Evening Post. Typical was a five-sentence 
editorial headed “A Dull Day 

“It was a dull day at the Morgan hear- 
ing yesterday. All that was brought out 
was that the firm had been for years the 
trusted financial agent for the great gov- 
ernments of the world, that since 19109 it 
had been concerned in the issuance of 
$6.000,000.000 worth of securities, that 
it had sought to foster the fortunes of the 
famous academies at Andover and 
Exeter, that it had tried to help a much 
beloved ex-President of the United States 
to make a little money for his old age and 
that any corrupt political ‘hook-up’ or in- 
tent could not be shown as to its ‘pre- 
ferred list... No tar could be 
spattered upon the name of Morgan yes- 
terday. So the committee adjourned early 
It was, as we say, a dull day.” 


two 


customers 


Hill to Hearst 


All Eastern newsmen have known for 
two decades who Ed Hill is. So have read- 
the New York Sun, for which Ed 
Hill was long an ace newshawk. But that 
was the horizon of his fame until two 
years ago when Radio discovered him, 
made him a “news commentator.” Then, 
as in the case of Reporter Floyd Gibbons, 
Id Hill became a Name (Edwin C. Hill 
to radio audiences). His deep timbred 
voice, easy delivery, intelligent interpreta- 
tion of the day’s news won him a tremen- 
following. His sentimentality was 


crs ol 


dous 


drafted immediately to cover the Morgan 
examination in Washington. His contract 
permits him to continue broadcasting 

Dapper, florid Ed Hill, whose wife and 
newspaper cronies call him “Bill,” is 
distinctly of the Frank Ward O'Malley 
school of news reporting. Born 48 years 
ago in Aurora, Ind., he attended Uni- 
versity of Indiana where his English pro- 
would emphasize examples of 
journalism by pointing to the New York 
Sun, Hill determined to get a job on the 
Sun and, after pestering the city editor 
for weeks he finally did get a “temporary” 
assignment, which lasted 22 years 

To Reporter Hill 1912 was the golden 
covered the 
Herman Rosenthal case, his “favorite” 
murder of all time; saw the S. S. Car 
pathia steam into New York harbor with 
Titanic survivors; covered the three- 
cornered presidential campaign. He has 
covered every major political campaign 
since then (except 1924). His return to 
reporting last week was with a dazzling 
flash: he got photographed with his firs 
big interviewee, John P. Morgan (see cut) 


fessor 


vear of newsstories. He 


Like most top newsmen Ed Hiill had his 
turn at Hollywood. Fox Films sent him to 
Italy and Spain in 1926 to stage a beauty 
contest, bring home the winner. In Bar 
celona he was considering three candidates 
when he spied a non-contestant on th 
sidelines, handed her the palm. She is 
Maria Alba, who played opposite Douglas 
Fairbanks in Mr. Robinson Crusoe. 
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There ts a M apMAn 


Proposing to Light the Streets of 
Boendon...... wi SWORE 


7. “‘madman’”’ was a Britisher named 


William Murdoch. He had learned the obscure 
process of making gas from coal. He proposed using 
gas to light the streets of London. 

The “madman” scoff was written by the same 
hand that gave us Quentin Durward, Rob Roy and 
the Black Dwarf... Sir Walter Scott... 


older Scott, flushed with worldly success, intolerant 


Sut by an 


of any order post-dating that success. 

Napoleon, too, laughed at Murdoch’s “crazy 
notion.” But it Was the Napoleon of Moscow, not 
the young artillery officer of Toulon or Lodi. 

The German press condemned street lighting on 


six points: 


[1] THroLtocicat—as blasphemous, since God 


divided the light from the darkness. 





Jupic1aL—People should not be compelled 


to pay for gas they do not want. 


[3] Mepicat—The emanations of the night 
were injurious to health and people would 


stay out late and catch cold. 
[4] Morat—The fear of darkness would van- 


ish and crime would increase. 





s] Potice—The street lights would frighten 


horses and embolden thieves. 


[6] Economica.—Great sums would have to 


be sent to foreign countries for coal. 


Every progressive step in the history of Civiliza- 


tion has been opposed by the older minds— matured 


in an earlier era. 

And supported by the younger minds— their 
Viewpoint of current needs unhindered by tradition. 

Ky ery period has seen the struggle between these 
old conservatives and young liberals. 

The greatest assurance that a troubled world can 


teel today is that, sooner or later, in spite of Scotts 


= A A i 


or Bonapartes or German press, the liberal wins his 


victory. 


As the broadest-dimensioned voice of this young, 
liberal viewpoint in America, Liberty magazine is 
conscious of a definite responsibility in the shaping 


of American thought, feelings and daily activity. 





WOODBRIDGE RILEY, Pu.D. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


Professor of Phi phy,/ r College 


Proressor Ritey writes TO Liperry 


aes. | 
Fa LIBERAL periods 


looking program ts 


il with a forward 


much needed tn the 





country.” 


BOLTON HALL, LL.B. 


NEW YOR CITY 


Treasurer and Founder American Longshore 
men’s Union, also New York Tax Reforn 
Association, Author: Money-Making in Free 
America; Three Acres and Liberty; A Little 
Land and a Living; The Garden Yard; WV 
Tolstoy Taught; The New Thrift. 





Mak. Haupt wrrres ro Linerry: 


““ 
A LIBERAL Journal ts now more than ever needed and I 
' 


think that yours is well fitted both by prestige, facilities 
and high moral intent to fill the want.”’ 





Hon. M. M. LOGAN 





U.S. SENATOR FROM 1 NTUCKY 
Chairman 

Committee on Mine ad Vining 

SENATOR LOGAN Writes TO LipEeRtTY: 


“= . . 
READ Liberty quite frequently, purely 


as a disinter 
ested observer. The articles which have appeared fron 
time to time since you took over this magazine hav 


been thought inspiring and conducive to progressive 
thinking. You are the leader in liberal thought in America 
at this time. Undoubtedly there is a place today for such 


a magazine as Liberty. An aroused liberal thinking el 
ment in the Nation will change the current of govern 
mental affairs and lead to great improvement in govern 


mental matters. I think that you are doing a great work.”’ 
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HY did Eddie Miller use 





Champion Spark Plugs when 





he set 40 new national and in- 


ternational speed records* for 








semi-stock cars in an Auburn 12 





Speedster? What bearing has 





this outstanding achievement 





on your own Car’s performance? 


Ask your dealer or service sta- 


















* Supervise d and / 
Cer tified by AAA 
Contest Board 





MR. W. H. BEAL, President of the 
Auburn Automobile Company says 
of Champion Spark Plugs: «Quality 
is the keynote of Auburn’s manu- 
facturing program. This applies 
to every unit used in Auburn cars. 
The establishment of records such 
as these is absolute proof of the 





quality of the finished product. 
To run for hours at these terrific speeds, every 
part must function perfectly, and Champion 
Spark Plugs certainly sustained their quality 








reputation for efficient, trouble-free performance.” 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RAN 


Ge 
SPARK PLUGS 


This patented shape means 
Champion EXTRA RANGE 
Look for it 






performance. 
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Names make news. Last week these 


names made this news: 


Mrs. Robert Worth Bingham and her 
Stepdaughter Henrietta stood with a cock- 
ney crowd outside Buckingham Palace to 
watch three royal coaches with scarlet- 
liveried footmen bring Col. Bingham and 
his staff to present Ambassadorial creden- 
tials to King George. 


In Madrid, U. S. Ambassador Claude 
Gernade Bowers went to his first bull- 
fight, held in honor of a gathering of 
European beauty queens. Afterwards he 
declared: “I was tremendously impressed 
... memories of spectacles in ancient 
Rome! I have never seen such color and 
tensity in a crowd. The action of the 
matadors was a most thrilling combination 
of beauty of physical rhythm with the 
danger of death. The placing of banderil- 
las by special Portuguese horsemen was a 
beautiful exhibition.” 


In Mexico City. Addie Bagley Daniels, 
wife of Ambassador Josephus Daniels, 
attended a reception in her honor, de- 
clared: “If my voice could reach every 
woman in the U. S. I'd say, ‘If you are 
planning a pleasant trip outside your 
country where it is cool and charming and 
everyone is friendly I advise you to come 
to Mexico City.’ ” 

A tugboat full of flags. U. S. residents, 
reporters and red roses met Ruth Bryan 
Owen’s liner when she arrived in Copen- 
hagen as first female U. S. Minister. Said 
she: 

“My particular job will be to attempt 
to relieve economic relations between 
America and Denmark. I shall try 
to make relations much more intimate. 
No two peoples are so akin in outlook, 
thought and sentiment.” 


Jesse Isidor Straus, Manhattan depart- 
ment store tycoon (R. H. Macy & Co.), 
sailed for his post as Ambassador to 
France. Current among his friends at 
home became this cracker: 

Straus: “Galeries Lafayette, we are 
here!” 

France: “Macy beaucoup.” 


EOE 

In a Yale Daily News interview, Juliana 
Cutting, New York society arbiter and 
impresario whose omniscient lists deter- 
mine bachelor eligibility to most débutante 
parties, predicted ‘smaller parties, mod- 
erate drinking and better times had by 
all.” Her formula for a successful party: 
“A boy and a half to a girl, if a dinner 
dance, and two to one if a supper dance, 
rather than three or four boys to a girl. 
The men would enjoy the dance more and 
would not have to ‘drown their sorrows,’ 
the girls would have more consistent danc- 
ing.” Ended awesome Miss Cutting: “Tell 
the Yale young people that I am not such 
an ogress as I am said to be.” 

eae 

Voted “most likely to succeed” by Am- 
herst’s Senior class was Dwight Whitney 
Morrow Jr. His late father. who cast his 
own vote for Classmate Calvin Coolidge, 
was voted the same distinction by Am- 
herst’s Class of 1895. 
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THE “FOUR HUNDRED” 
NOW NUMBER MILLIONS 


General got its early start on those expensive chauffeur-driven limou- 
sines and town cars of another day. Now millions are enjoying the 
many advantages of General that were once confined to a rather limited 
clientele. Of course today General’s Top Quality costs little compared 
to several years ago. Then, too, since modern driving has been so speed- 
ed up there is greater need for General’s safety. Many are finding that 
General’s blowout proof, skid-safe mileage is worth many times the 
slight difference in cost between Generals and ordinary tires. The 
General Tire and Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 


80% MORE NON-SKID’: + + 40% 


LESS AIR «=~» 


She New 
GENERAL 


DUAL BALLOON 


— goes a long way to make friends 


BLOWOUT PROOF 
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The secret: A new core—a more resilient type of wind- HEARD..FELT..SAW | = 
Whale 


i i . . ‘onvi ?... Yes! Thousands have see Ww 

is white clear through under its three coats of glisten- Convinced es! Thousands have seen a 

it perform ...have heard its sharp, clear ty oot 
a grea 

“click” led at the resilient “fee!” | gout o 

 e ‘ , ; click”... marveled at the resilient “fee spout 0: 

In satisfying “click” and feel”—in added distance — oly 


of its getaway... rejoiced in a new sense iron “4 
rump x 


Longer..-«-+-«-s 
AND TOUGHER 


Experienced golfers tried the New Three Star U. S. 


Royal—added yards to their drives—wrote letters of 


congratulation. They found this extra distance was 
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% LONGER FLIGHT— greater distance than any 
“U.S.” ball ever gave before. 





x FEELS RIGHT— hit clean, it has that certain 


“feel” that experts look for. 


*% STAYS WHITE— permanently brilliant; cover 


white clear through. 
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Rhinoceros 


Lumpy-hided, gargoyle-headed, _ hide- 
ously monstrous, the single-horned Indian 
rhinoceros is fine to look at in a zoo but 
no creature to have around a palace. King 
George V lately got one as a present from 
the Maharajah of Nepal, promptly turned 
it over to the London Zoo. That reminded 
the Manchester Guardian of the way an- 
other king had solved the problem of a 
gift rhinoceros. In the 16th Century, 
Portuguese explorers captured one in In- 
dia, brought it back to their monarch. 
His delight at owning the first rhinoceros 
ever seen in Europe soon turned to dis- 
may, for the animal was a grunting, in- 
tractable terror. From motives now hid- 
den by the centuries, the King of Portugal 
hit on a solution—he would send the 
thino to the Pope. Happily he clapped 
the brute on a vessel bound for Rome. 
But en route the rhino, disdainful of King 
& Pope, provided its own dénouement. 
Running amok. it battered through the 
hull, sank the ship. 


Whale aa 


People thronged wharves and cliffs near 
Santa Cruz, Calif. to watch a titanic battle 
of the deep. The waves foamed white as 
a great whale lunged, thrashed, leaped at 
its enemy. At last the whale, with a final 
spout of disgust, swam wearily away. As 
it went its unscathed opponent, a bobbing | 





iron whistling buoy, moaned mournful 
triumph. 
Rooster 
No one was watching 18-month-old 
Carol Krieg when she crawled into a 


chicken yard in Hood River, Ore. one day 
ist week. But a big Rhode Island Red 





rooster was soon angrily aware of the in- 
trusion on his flock. Like 
spurs flashed across the 
physician found the 


daggers his big 
baby’s head. A } 
child’s thin skull was 
fractured. Pneumonia set in and two days 
later Baby Krieg was dead. Hood River’s 
Police Chief William Hart. the child’s 
grandfather, ordered her murderer’s execu- 
uon, 


Dog Ears 

The American Humane Association. 
with headquarters in’ Albany, was at hand 
locongratulate Governor Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt in 1929 when he signed a bill 
prohibiting the cropping of dogs’ 
New York. Last week the Association 
sent its congratulations to another Gov- 
emor, Pennsylvania’s Gifford Pinchot, for 
signing a bill which made his State the 
fifth to ban this practice. Others: Massa- 
chusetts, New Je rsey, Connecticut. 

Like the nicking of horses’ tails (Trae, 
May 1) ear-« ropping is done solely for 
ooks and requires a painful setting proc- 
ess. After the ears are trimmed and 
pointed a metal mold is taped on to hold 


ears in 


thm up. This is left for three days, re- 
moved for two, sometimes put back for 
hother three. The wounds usually take 


three weeks to heal. Boston Terrier, Great 
Dane, Schnauzer, Doberman Pinscher. 
Brussels Griffon and Bull Terrier are the 
oteeds commonly cropped. 


TIME 


IF COFFEE MAKES YOU 


Jumpy a8 


iF; the caffein in coffee does things 
to your nerves change to Sanka Cof- 
fee! Sanka Coffee is real coffee—with 
97% of the caffein removed. 
out the 
nervousness, 


Taking 
caffein removes all fear of 
indigestion, wakeful- 
ness. But it leaves in all of coffee’s 
traditional goodness — even to that 
friendly, relaxing glow only coffee 
seems to give. Sanka Coffee isa blend 
of choice Central and South Ameri- 
can coffees. You make it as you’ve 
a.ways made coffee. You revel in 
the same tempting fragrance —the 
same rich flavor. 

Drink Sanka Coffee first at night. 
Next morning you'll know that here 
is a coffee you can enjoy morning, 





cal 


noon 


and night — without 


, 
regret! 
Your grocer sells Sanka Coffee 
with the guarantee of absolute satis- 
faction or your money back. It is a 


product of General Foods. 


Sanka Coffee has been accepted 
by the Committee on Foods o 
the American Medical Associa 


tion with the statement: “Sanka 
is free from caftein effect ana 


Coffee... 
can be used when other coffee 


has been 


forbidden.” 


Drink Sanka Cofttee 


REAL COFFEE -°+ 97% 


7o CAFFEIN-FREE » 


AND SLEEP: 


DRINK IT > 
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HM the family welcomes 
SATURDAY NIGHT 


HEINZ BAKED BEANS 


OVEN 


BAKED BEANS); 
jaa 


— one 


on ProoUCcTS 


‘ 
MADE BY 
J 1JHEINZ 5 
~ a 
oo baked beans on Saturday pea beans—adds a slice of tender 
WO night is a habit as old as Ameri- young pork—bakes them perfectly 
can history—and one that every fam- —steeps them in rich, Heinz-made 
ily still heartily welcomes whenever tomato sauce. They come to your 
this grand old dish comes piping hot kitchen in new larger containers— 
to the table. Why not revive this ready to merely heat and serve. 
delightful and economical custom in Write today for illustrated free 
your home with genuine Heinz Oven- booklet, “Thrifty New Tips On A 
Baked Beans? In Heinz kitchens, Grand Old Favorite,” giving many 
beans are oven-baked to that same — tempting recipes and menus. 
mealy, nut-brown, tender goodness H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
which made the old-time beans fa- 4 EE 
mous. Heinz uses only the choicest TORONTO, CANADA - LONDON, ENGLAND 





EDUCATION 


acifists 39% 





When the Oxford Union startled Eng. 


land by voting not to bear arms “for King 
or country’ (Time, Feb. 27 et seq.) 
echoes were soon heard in U. S. univer. 
sities. A nation-wide poll on arms-bearing 
was undertaken by the Student Federation 
of America, the Brown University Dail; 
Herald which had editorially denounced 
var (Trae, April 3), and the Intercol 
legiate Disarmament Council, whose Presi 
dent James Frederick Creen, Yaleman 
Was permitted to sit in on the Geneva Con- 
ference during its siesta last year. Last 
week the U. S. vote was published. In 2- 
States, at 7o colleges. 22.627 students 
voted as follows: for downright pacifism 
.938 or 39%, ; for bearing arms only in 
case of invasion, 7.342 or 330; for bear- 
ing arms in any U. S. war, 6.347 or 28% 
Most wholeheartedly pacifist were 13 


women's colleges (497 against, 23° semi 


28%, for) and ten State colleges (42° 


igainst, 37 semi, 21% for). Least paciti 


/ 
( 


were 23 universities (37°% against, 33° 
semi, 306 for). 

Brown University’s pacifism excited ar 
investigation by the Rhode Island Legis- 
lature. Voting in the poll was forbidde 
i the Univers tv ol Nebraska, Hartwick 
College (Oneonta, N. Y.) and the College 
ot the ( ly of New York. Because the 
Jast is a ta xpayers’ institution, any “Red 


resu a _have been “extremely in 
politic.” C. N. Y. has enough troubl 
nvwiais ~ ‘wreck a & © N Y. ude! 
named Jacob Itzkowitz appeared er 


Brooklyn justice named Charles E. Russell 





Hy \\ hed LO the name Bakur 

ich his gr had given up to 
\ military service.F Justice Russe 
sternly denied Jacob Itzkowitz’s applic 

ion, launched a brisk denunciation ot 
C.C.N. Yas a place where the taxpayer 
e orderly and decent element, are edu 

< a bunch of young Communists an 

hal sts once <.. C. NYS presi- 





dent. alumni and friends burst into pri 

ving Justice Russell for an impertine 
flouter. Later a Supreme Court Jus 
granted the name-change, rebuked Justi 
Russell. Justice Russell, rebuked, said tl 
iI stigation had convinced him C. 
N. Yu's “bunch” was “but a minority 
t nked C.. C. N. ¥.8 tact ulty for “I 
temperate manner in which the facts h 


been brought before me. 

That atternoon ee & N, y ’s Preside! 
Frederick Bertrand Robinson, 49, walk 
across the street to Lewisohn Stadium t 
review a drill of the college's Reser 
Officers’ Training Corps. When he reach 
the entrance with his military science 
p riment head Colonel George Ch , 
Lewis. and other guests, he found a Pa 
fist crowd, blocking his way. They jostk 
him, pinioned his arms for a momel 
Then he raised his umbrella, flayed lett 
right, soon lost his umbrella. Police dro\ 
a flying wedge into the mob, surround 


Chere are some 750,000 college and univers 


ra vheit Va ‘ “all father. exemption. Twn th 
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President Robinson and convoyed him 
into the Stadium. Said he, “They were 
probably Communists from outside. 

The demonstration [was] aimed particu- 
larly at Colonel Lewis.” At the review in- 
side the Stadium, the R. O. T. C. band 
played. on against the chanting outside: 

“War is. hell,” “Down with war.’ 
Rhodesmen at Swarthmore 
(See front cover) 

U. S. colleges and universities had by 
this week gotten their commencement an- 
nouncements and invitations printed, their 
degrees engrossed and signed. There would 
be academic processions, speeches, ser- 
mons. Old grads would come trooping in 
with golf clubs, tennis rackets and bottles, 
many of them to put on rakish costumes, 
to talk of hard times, old times, babies. 
Eminent Men were ready to receive honor- 
ary degrees. The U. S. educational scene 
was in its most public and familiar phase. 
Last week one college was ready to cele- 
brate with a difference. 

On the tree-girt campus of Swarthmore 
College near Philadelphia, 150 of the 
1,200-0dd Rhodes Scholars in the U. S. 
and Canada would for the first time hold 
a sizeable reunion. For them, few bottles, 
noantics. Most of them would bring wives 
and for those who brought children a 
nursery had been established. The pro- 
gram was to be scholarly indeed. Dean 
Willard Learoyd Sperry of Harvard Theo- 
logical School, first Rhodesmar sent 
abroad from Michigan, would deliver the 
Swarthmore baccalaureate. English Pro- 
fessor Charles Frederick Tucker Brooke, 
first Rhodesman from West Virginia and 
now Yale’s expert on Marlowe, would give 
the Phi Beta Kappa address. The Swarth- 
more commencement address would be de- 
livered by Sir Francis James Wylie, who 
lately retired as resident host and wel- 
omer to Rhodes Scholars at Oxford 
(Time, March 7, 1 and this year, with 
his white-haired, U. S.-born wife, has been 
visiting Rhodesmen old and new about the 
land (Time, May And, to tune in 
with the times, the Rhodesmen would hold 
i symposium on International Cures for 
Depression, chief speaker Newton D. 
Baker on “The Superstate.” 


Rhodes’s Idea. Rhodes Scholars 
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a2). 


\s the 


ssembled for their first big reunion, some 
of them now greying after 31 years, ob- 
servers ponde red their record Had they 


they, 


able 


lulilled Cecil Rhodes’s plans? Had 
$a group, showed themselves more 
han their U. S. classmates? 

Rough, strong-headed Cecil John Rhodes 
who dug a fortune out of Africa was a 
strong believer in Anglo-Saxondom. One 

he took seriously a conversational 
suggestion by the late Editor William 

Thomas Stead of the British Review of 
Reviews that the British Empire join with 
the U. S. Republic under a constitution 
based on the U.S. Cried Rhodes: “I take 
t—I take it! Dear me, how ideas 
expand. I thought my ideas were tolerably 


large, but yours have outgrown them. Yes, 
yes, you are quite right!” So Cecil Rhodes 
scl up a £1,000,000 trust fund (now 
frown to £2,000,000) bring 68 young 
men annually from the colonies, from the 


- 9. and Germany to attend Oxford for 
three years, to learn England and under- 


stand it. The young men should be of 
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PE RERCT TOMATOES 


V HEN you thirst for a chilled glass 
'V of rich, fuil- flavored tomato juice 
—there is no substitute for Heinz. Its 


tempting, scarlet sparkle tells you on 


sight that here is a garden beverage of 


unmatched body and bouquet — unri- 


valled in freshness and flavor! 


Heinz makes this tasty juice from per- 
fect tomatoes—marvelous specimens 
chosen from the world’s most luscious, 





nothing added save a pinch of salt. 


Drink this luscious Heinz 


juice. 


heartily of 
You'll 


quencher— packed with wholesome 


find it a peerless thirst 


and zestful. It 


hot 


food elements—tangy 


days, too, 
Order 
a supply now—either in tin or glass 
treat 
wholesome 


rouses the appetite on 


and peps you up between meals. 
fre- 


containers—and yourself 


quently to a pure, glassful. 


red-ripe crop. And they're pressed dewy H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
fresh—right from the fields—with PITTSBURGH, | * TORONTO, CAN. * LONDON, ENG 
Ever eat a tomato right off the vine? ... that’s ied 


HEINZ 
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HEINZ COOKED SPAGHETTI 


HEINZ TOMATO KETCHUP 
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§ SHORT CHEER for this poor 
boy ...anda very short one. 
When he figured that the ladies love 
a pipe smoker, he was right. But he 
ought to be told that they don’t like 
heavy, soft-coal tobacco, in a soggy 
chimney of a pipe. He'll pass “femi- 
nology” the minute he starts smoking 
Walter Raleigh in a well-kept 
briar. This fast-growing brand pleases 
the persons at both the stem and the 
bowl ends of the pipe by its aromatic 
mildness and rich, satisfying flavor. 
Young man, On your way to Greek 
class, stop in any tobacco store and 
spend the most useful 15 cents you 
ever dropped on a counter for a tin 
of Sir Walter Raleigh Tobacco. It’s 
kept fresh in gold foil. 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky, Dept. I-36 
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good character, high scholarship; they 
must be athletic and “leaders.” Through 
them, hoped Rhodes, would come Anglo 
Saxon world unity. That was in 1902. 
Rhodes’s Results. Some Oxford men 
have long regarded Rhodesmen as dis- 
agreeable blighters, scarcely fit even for 
one another’s depressing company. Gentler 
observers reflect that Oxford does not 
represent all of England. Its young men 
are mostly of the gentry. And British 
gentry are alien to youths from big U. S. 
cities, not to mention those of the U. S. 
hinterland whence most Rhodes Scholars 
Cecil Rhodes’s will provided that 


come. 
Scholars be chosen two from a State, 
which has sometimes resulted in thinly 


populated States sending up indifferent 
candidates. In 1929 Parliament was pex- 
suaded to make a change. Candidates are 
now chosen from eight districts of six 
States each 

No Rhodes Scholar 


President of the U. S., 


has yet become 
member of the 


+. os ST 


0 & 

















Wide World 


Sir Francis & Lapy Wy it 


For them, a salver, scroll and. suite. 


Cabinet, Governor of a State or mayor 
of a great U. S. city. There are only 20 
Rhodesmen in Federal service; 195 are in 
law. But the rise of pedagogs to high 
government positions under the Roosevelt 
Administration may point toward the 
fruition of Cecil Rhodes’s idea, for the 
biggest group of Rhodesmen (40% ) have 


hecome educators. Eight are college presi- 


dents, 13 deans, one (John James Tigert ) 
was U. S. Commissioner of Education 
from 1921 to 1928. Other distinguished 
Rhodesmen include Minister to Austria 
Gilchrist Baker Stockton. onetime Ama- 
teur Boxing Champion Edward Francis 


(“Eddie”) Eagan (now a lawyer), Rev 
Arthur Lee Kinsolving of Boston, Stanley 
Kuhl Hornbeck who advises Secretary 
Hull on the Far East, Police Commissioner 
J. K. Watkins of Detroit \stronomer 
Edwin Powell Hubble of Mt. Wilson 
(whose conception of the expanding Uni- 
verse is called the “Hubble Bubble”) 
Chairman Francis P. Miller of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. Pulitzer 
Prize Historian  Bernadotte Everly 
Schmitt, Geneva Newsmen Clarence K. 
Streit (New York Times) and Lewis Rex 





oe splendid youngsters—are 


you going to see them grow up 


| without catching their precious 


childhood history in movies? Well, 
hardly. That’s the job you can en- 
trust only to Filmo—the personal 
movie camera backed by a longer 
service in motion picture machinery 
—personal and professional—than 
any other firm in the world has ex- 
perienced. Filmo gives professional 


results with amateur ease. See your 
| dealer or write today for literature. 


The new Filmo 7o-E Camera, illus- 
trated, offers four filmspeeds, includii g 
super speed for slow-motion movies. 
With F 
ordinary cameras, $185. 


Filmo 7o0-D, 


film speeds and three-lens turret, in 


1.5 lens, 550% faster than 
With F 3.5 


lens, $150. with seven 
Sesamee-locked case, is $251 and up 
New Filmo R Projector with power 
rewind and goo-watt lamp, $195. 
B & H pays the Federal tax. 


BELL & HOWELL 


FILMO 


Personal Movie Cameras and Projectors 
Filmos use Eastman 16 mm. film 
What You See You Get — with Film 


BELL & HOWELL CO., 1840 Larchmont Avenut 
Chicago; New York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co 
Led.) Est. 1907 
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Miller (Christian Science Monitor). 
Authors James Saxon Childers, Walter 
Stanley Campbell (“Stanley Vestal’), 


Elmer Holmes Davis, Christopher Dar- 
jington Morley. 

Host & Hostess. At Swarthmore this 
week many a Rhodesman would hasten to 
shake the hand of Sir Francis Wylie. He, 


a wrinkled onetime philosophy don, never | 


forgets the name, college and home town 
of a Rhodes Scholar. Once he presented 
250 Rhodesmen to Edward of Wales, re- 
membered them all. Lady Wylie always 
presided at tea, had every Scholar to din- 
ner once a year. Sir Francis, wise and 
tactful, was knighted in 1929 for his 
Rhodes work. In 1931 the current crop 
of Rhodesmen gave the Wylies a silver 
salver, a scroll, a dining room suite. 

Oxford v. Punch. Also very much in 
sight at Swarthmore would be Frank 
Aydelotte, president of the College and 
key man in Rhodes affairs on the west side 
of the water. Frank Aydelotte was an 
early Rhodes Scholar (1905-07). A shy 
country lad from Sullivan, Ind., he had 
gone to Indiana University, played foot- 
ball despite the admonitions of his parents 
and doctor, later coached a crack high 
school team. At Oxford, he rowed, played 
rugby. Back in the U. S., he taught Eng- 
lish at Indiana University until 1915, at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
until 1921. U. S. education was growing 
rich and vast and Frank Aydelotte’s notion 
was that it needed culture. All very well 
to provide education-for-all, but he feared 
pedagogs were neglecting the bright stu- 
dents who, if given the chance, could strike 
out for themselves and get ahead of their 
duller fellows. Democracy was a good 
thing, but applied to education it dragged 
the able men down. Dr. Aydelotte would 
reprieve democracy from mediocrity. Ox- 
ford was his model, where well-bred young 
men did not “take courses” but studied 
subjects whole with their tutors and, on 
their own initiative, went to lectures when 
they felt like it, getting their work up not 
in term-time but during vacations. He 
observed that Rhodes Scholars went to 
Oxford full of U. S. “punch.” Oxford 
smoothed and quieted them, sent them 
home to spread scholarliness among their 
iellows. In 1921 Frank Aydelotte had a 
chance to put the Oxford idea into prac- 
tice, when Swarthmore made him its 
president. 

“Work, Golf and Work,” savy his 
friends, are Frank. Aydelotte’s hobbies. 
Golf he shoots under 80. Work he does 
at high speed. Bald, far from handsome 
(his large ears are always a target at the 
innual Swarthmore “Hamburg Show’), he 
isdynamic and persuasive, with a disarm- 
Ingsunny smile. He talks forcefully, some- 
times lurching a shoulder forward, some- 
times clasping hands on his stomach and 
swaying. He it was who in 1918 persuaded 
the Rhodes Trust to let new Scholars be 
chosen by old ones, and got the job of 
Managing it for himself. In 1929 he 
pounded on Parliament’s door, got the bill 
through to redistrict—equivalent to break- 
ing the Rhodes will. For the great copper 
lamily he organized the Guggenheim Fel- 
lowships, is still chairman. For Swarth- 
more he put across two $2,000,000 endow- 
ment drives, thereby tripling the en- 
dowment to $6,268,000. Frank Aydelotte 
did not try to enlarge the college enroll- 
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~Miullions of Dollars 
Saved in 1932 


by the owners of 


3/ billion dollars worth of property 


insured in Mutual Companies 





kK VERY property owner knows that 
4 it is vitally necessary to take ad- 
vantage of every sensible economy to 
help balance the situation brought 
about by high taxes and low income. 

Mutual fire insurance has brought 
a practical method of reducing one 
important overhead cost, to hundreds 
of thousands of property owners. 

With the same initial pre- 
mium rates as other types of 
insurance companies, mutual 
companies have returned 
millions of dollars in divi- 
dends to policyholders every 
year for many years. 

These dividends are made 
possible by care in selecting 


risks; by strict economy in 





This Seal identifies a mem- 
ber company of The Federa- 
tion of Mutual Five Insur- 
ance Companies and the 
American Musuus Alliance. 


operation; by inspection of properties 
and expert technical advice to policy- 
holders in fire prevention methods. 
The seventy-four member companies 
of the Federation of Mutual Fire In- 
surance Companies have returned over 
$43,000,000 to their policyholders in 
dividends in the past three years. Six 
Federation companies are over 100 years 
old. All of them are sound, 
well managed companies. 
To any property owner 
interested in reducing his 
insurance cost, a list of 
Federation companies will 
be of practical value. Write 
for a list today and an inter- 
esting outline of the mutual 


plan of insurance. 


MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


An American Institution 


WRITE 


| 


MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE 


Sa Ameriven Inatiteites 





- — | Gentlen 
{ tion of tle 
| 
i Name 
J 
| Lddress 
L j 


FOR THIS 


Federation of Mutual Fire Insurance Companies, 


1: Kindly send me a list of Federation companies 


BOOKLET=------------- 


230 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 


Illinois. 


also a full explana- 


operation and benefits of mutual fire insurance. 


THE MUTUAL PLAN HAS OPERATED SUCCESSFULLY FOR 180 YEARS 
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| ment (now 588, half female). He sniffed S D U D [ hy 
at people who thought it would be nice to 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
For TIME FAMILIES 





FOR GIRLS— 
ROGERS HALL 


ollege preps 
ghtiul New I 
college 
vg, liberal arts, music, <7 gymnasium, pool 


a. K atharine Whitten McGa ay, or T, Lowell, Mass. 











academic and junior 









OAK GROVE 








A chool for Girls. Emphasizes College 
Pr Music Art Expression. Physical 
Wed o Joyous Outdoor Life among Maine Hills 
Addre Mr. and Mrs. Robert E. Owen, Principals. 







Box 133, Vassalboro, Maine 





LINDEN HALL 











125 Girl ISSth Year Large campus. 

New Gym and Pool went Permit 

Puition Course Preparatory 

tarial, Cult a Junior School. Riding 
All Sport Catalog: FLW Stengel, D D. Box 119, Lititz, Pa. 








MARJORIE WEBSTER Schools 







Junior College and Three Professional Schools. 

Physical HMducatic Speech and amati Art 
Sand 4 year Secretarial: | and 2 Do 

mitories, Fall te ypensx Sept. 20. For catalog write: 





Box T, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington, D. Cc. 









CHATHAM HALL 







An Episcopal School f in Southe rn Virginia. 
Preparation for all co! hee ‘ General vance i and 
special courses, Secretarial Trainin 5-acre Estate 
Year-round outdoor life. Riding, Swimming, Gol 






Rev. Edmund J. Lee, D.D., Box B, Chatham, Va. 





THE BISHOP'S SC HOOL 


An Episecor 


On the Scripps Four 





and day school for i 
Intermediate Mode 

Caroline Sealy Cummins, 
Box 10, La Jolia, Calif 













'M A., Vassar, 





Outdoor Sport 
Headmistress, 













RADF ORD SC HOOL 
Thorough college prep: ; 


High altitude. Dry, e table imate, Oute 
study 














and pla ridin and pe t 
Lucinda deL. Templin, Ph. D., Princi pal, 
4101 Austin Terrace, El Paso, Texas 





FOR BOYS— 






WoRC ESTE R ACADEMY 
yea All Spo t Manual A , Theatre, Pool, 





Samuel & Helen: ?audnatter: 
Registrar George T.C burch, Worcester, Mass. 





WILLISTON 


An endowed ml for te itn weiitenks daiire tee 
























l’reparation for al lege Jur = 
be Addre 


Archibald V. Galbraith, Box T, Easthampton, Mass. 


ROXBU ay 








A a llege preparat he 
bo ding colleges it e yea Advar 
ir , bie tas rapilas! ! y permit Special 
I cial diff ite Be Fs when vacan 
. A. K. Sheriff, Noasanater, ‘Cheshire, Conn. 
RU MSEY HALL 
or Boys 7 t ed among 


A Tome Schoo 
t eld Hill 
eparing for co tor cl Athlet 
inder careful per io Write 'L R Sanford, 
L.H. Schutte, B.A., M.A., Headmaster, Cornwall, Conn. 








SUFFIELD 
heool I Preparat 
Scho« ( € A er 
wissw Toe prot ss ‘ 
lition ke Revs Brownell age, Ph. D. ° 
Suffield, Conn. 





27 High St., 


_ THE MIL FORD Sc ‘HOOL 








I ial = antage l 

Cr ekih has inane ] Direct ’ 

nl wol tea Ww = Ww Gregory, Milford, Conn. 
LAKE FOREST 

t try. 70th. ae Rewdiuleaniay. sow ein 

ed ation attra ati tior All Ath 

le ndet i = addre Headmaster, 


John Wayne Richards, Box M, Lake Forest, Ill. 





Write direct to the schools that appeal to 
you, and catalogs will be sent on request 
If further help is needed, write 


PORTER SARGENT 


Educational Adviser, 11 Beacon St., Boston 





have 5,000 s 
it from an 


students. He preferred to raise 
average small college to one of 


the best. 

Honors for Quakers. Swarthmore’s 
aims under President Aydelotte were the 
same as those of the other pioneers in 


college — training—Harvard, 
Princeton, Reed College, Smith. Swarth- 
more’s method was the Honors Course, 
which is now used by some 8o institutions. 
Half the Swarthmore juniors and seniors 
take honors, devoting their full time to 
reading in any one of ten fields of corre- 
lated subjects. They are free from class 
attendance and examinations, meeting 
twice a week in small seminars (with tea). 
At the end they are graduated with honors, 
high honors or highest honors. And honors 
do not imply remoteness from the world of 
today: they may be taken in chemistry 
as well as classics, in engineering as well as 
English. Swarthmore honors examinations 
are given not by Swarthmore professors 
but, to insure strictness and impartiality, 
by visiting professors from places as widely 
separated as Oxford, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Amherst. Last week examinations took 
place. Orals are public, and Swarthmore 
students may drop in to examination rooms 
to see how their friends are doing. 

About one-quarter of the Swarthmore 
students are Quaker. No Quaker himself, 
President Avdelotte admires Quaker liber- 
alism and forthrightness. seeks to keep its 
influence alive in his college. Older pro- 


liberalized 


fessors sometimes “thee and thou” their 
tudents. Sundays there are “‘first-day 
meetings” in the bare Quaker meeting 


house. The Swarthmore board of 
gers opens its sessions silently, 
ness by taking the * of the meeting.” 
Swarthmore students dress simply, do not 
gad about Philadelphia as much as students 
Haverford and U. of P. The men 
nightly in the “Cracker Room” in 
their main dormitory. No beer is sold 
This year the Swarthmore girls voted to 
their to which 75% be- 
Alumnae protested and the matter 
Yet Swarthmore is not all 
Two years ago Dean Alan 
Rhodesman who is now master 


mana- 
does busi- 


sense 


rom 


meet 


disband sororities, t 


longed 
is still open 
innocence. 


Valentine, 


of Yale’s Pierson College, staged a surprise 
raid, found liquor in the rooms of two 
dozen students 

Frank \yvdelotte still talks Oxford 
Rhodes but concentrates on Swarthmore 
He met, and silenced. George Bernard 


Shaw at a British garden party by telling 


him about his Honors Courses. President 
Aydelotte got Swarthmore a_ Rhodes 
Scholar football coach and numerous pro- 
fessors. Other colleges have taken some of 
his best men—Dean Valentine, President 
Raymond Walters of the University of 
Cincinnati, President Frank Parker Day 
of Union College, Dean Frances Burlin- 
game of Elmira College. President Ayde 
lotte introduced schol irships ol Rhodes 
type Swarthmore, doubled the number 
for next year hoping to get more and 
abler students. Among Swarthmore alumni 


Governors Sweet of Colorado 
Alice Paul of the 


are onetime 
Sproul of Pennsylvania, 
National Woman’s Party, onetime Attor- 
ney General Alexander Mitchell Palme: 
Sw a has produced Einstein 
That is what Frank Aydelotte wants to do 


no 





here 





To news of bygone weeks, 
sequels from last week's news: 


@ To the assault on and near-lynching 9 
Judge Charles Clark Bradley by a mob of 
Iowa farmers because he would not waiy; 
mortgage foreclosure actions pending i; 
his court (Trme, May 8 et seg.): prison 
sentences (varying from six months to 20 
days) for three of the six mobsters appre- 
hended; suspended sentences for the other 
three; at Le Mars. 


~ ° 


@ To the disappearance of Morgan N 
Buckalew, teller of the Farmers National 
Bank of Allentown, N. J. who absconded 
with $55,000 in cash and Liberty Bonds 
last September and whose wife anony- 
mously appealed to him to return through 


Time's Letters columns (Time. Novy 
14): his arrest, unrepentant, in Los An- 
geles. The whereabouts of Absconder 


Buckalew, junketing with another woman 
was discovered through his subscription 
to the Trenton (N. J.) Times. 





WEIGHT, 7 OUNCES 


How can he SHAVE? 


Does he take off his collar and dressing gown? 


OPERATES ON A AN 


Has he no water, brush, no lather 
Doesn’t he need an entire bathroom with: 
mirror and a light?... NO! FOR HESS 
USING A SCHICK DRY SHAVER. [In 
a few moments he can shave clean and close 
He can no more cut nor scrape himself thanhe 
could with his bare fingers. No blade touches 
his face for there are no blades in this Schick 
Dry Shaver— the most wonderful invention for 
shaving since civilized man banished whiskers 


28,000 MEN AND MANY WOMEN 
use the Dry Shaver. They know the joy a! 

comfort of shaving or removing superfluous 
hair in this easiest and most economical wa 

A MONEY SAVER. Once you buy a Schic 

Dry Shaver, expense stops. You do not renes 

nor sharpen anything. The price, reduced }) 
succ is now $15. 


GET A DEMONSTRATION. 
most cities sell Schick Dry Shavers. But 
dealer has none, send $15 (in Canada, $1 
to us for a Dry Shaver. It is guarant eed. 


SCHICK 


DRY SHAVER 


Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., Stamford, Cont 


Pacific Coast: — Schick Dry Shaver Distributos 
Reno, Nevada. Canadian Distributor: :— Schick Dy 
Shaver, Ltd., Westmount, Quebec. 
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National New Frigidaire Air Condition ing 
ysconder 
y Bonds Unit cools the air and reduces 


> anony- 
. through 
E, Nov 
Los An- 
bsconder Snr.inc, “sticky” days... depress- 
r woman 
scription 


the humidity 


ing, sleepless nights . . . don’t let them 
plague you this summer as they have 
always done before. You can make it the 
most delightful season of all—enjoy cool, 
bracing temperatures all summer long— 
with a Frigidaire Refrigerated Air System. 

A flick of the switch—and it changes 
sultry, sticky heat into delightfully cool, 
dry air! The Frigidaire System actually 
refrigerates the air—just as your household 
Frigidaire does, using the same efficient, 
time-tested type of cooling unit. And fur- 
thermore, it removes excess humidity, 
which makes heat so oppressive. 

Mail the coupon for literature and com- 


plete information today; let us tell you 





what this new Frigidaire Air Condition- 





A.C. AND D 


ing Unit can do for you in home or office; 


VE 9 let us tell you about our new, heav y -duty 
5 ‘ ’ : . ‘ 

units especially designed for retail stores 
ing gown? | and restaurants. 
no lather 
om with 2 
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Dealers 11 

But if you this Frigidaire Unit will cool your living room, bed- 
da, $17.) ‘oom or office. Additional units can be installed in any 
wed: number of rooms. Then Frigidaire will cool them all at 


he same time or each room indepe ndently, 


| 
J 


Frigidaire Corporation, Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation, 
Dept. G-711, Dayton, Ohio. 


vy 
Y E K Please send me illustrated literature describing the new Frigidaire 7 
) 4 * 


Refrigerated Air System. 






ord, Conn 

; = eS Sn Ye ea a Ee ee 
Distributors 
-~Schick Dis Address 


REFRIGERATED AIR SYSTEMS 


Visit General Motors Bldg.— Century of Progress— Chicago 
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What a difference ten years make! 


Only ten years ago, the woman on the left 
was in the height of fashion. But now com- 


pare her to her smartly dressed companion. 


Tne contrast between a ten-year-old elevator and a 
modern one is even greater, if anything. The two-way 
self-leveling feature, signal control, automatic doors, 
enclosed cars and hatchways—all have come into pop- 
ular use within the last ten years. It is only recently 
that finish and decoration of entrances and cars has 
become an art. 

Notwithstanding these recent improvements, there 
are many, many antiquated elevators in service today. 
In the building where you live or work, possibly. 
These old elevators do not give the best in service 


and passenger comfort. 


But this does not mean that they should be torn 
out and Not at all. 


should be modernized. That they should be made 


discarded. It means that they 
good as new, under the Otis Modernization Plan. 
Bring these facts to the attention of your building 
manager: That Otis Modernization gives old elevators 
the recent improvements in appearance and service 
and comfort. That the cost is not exorbitant. That the 
work can be done step-by-step and paid for as each 
step is completed. That Otis engineers will survey his 
elevators free of charge and report their condition and 
what is needed for modernization. That he can make 
arrangements for this service by telephoning the local 


Otis office. 


OTIS 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





Bull Saturday 


An erroneous announcement from 
Washington one afternoon last week sent 
the stockmarket to a boiling close (see p. 
10). Next morning, ignoring the fact that 
President Roosevelt was not preparing to 
cut the gold content of the dollar but was 
merely seeking to eliminate the gold clause 
from public and private contracts, specula- 
tors gave a mighty heave that shot prices 
to the best levels in two years. As the 
public rushed in to buy & buy & buy, 
transactions on the New York Stock Ex- 
change swelled to an alltime Saturday 
record for a bull market—4,300,000 
shares. Only once has that figure been 
exceeded—in the bear market of May 
1930. At the end of the two-hour session, 
the new high-speed ticker was 41 minutes 
behind the floor. A. T. & T. jumped 55 
points to $119 a share, American Car & 
Foundry 5} points to $25.25, Liggett & 
Myers 4} points to $91.50, Union Pacific, 
which last week announced that within six 
months it would start operating a fast new 
streamlined train (see p. 12), shot up ro} 
points to $112 a share. Most commodities 
were whirled up to the highest prices of 
the inflation boom. 


Now It Is Told ~ 


On a bright spring morning in 1913, the 
shades of the many windows of the third 
floor corner suite of the Grand Hotel, 
Rome, were pulled down. Passing tourists 
knew that behind the shades lay John 
Pierpont Morgan, dead. 

Last week dozens of millions of news- 
paper-tourists were permitted to tramp 
freely through, over and around the House 
of Morgan. Most of them, as ignorant of 
finance as they are of art, knew little more 
when the trip was over than when it began. 
But many thousands—and especially those 
who were themselves minor financiers— 
were able for the first time to put together 
a coherent and fairly complete account of 


what has been the greatest and most 
legendary private business of modern 
limes. 


The John Pierpont Morgan who died in 
Rome before the War was descended from 
iline of wealthy New England traders. 
llis grandfather, Joseph Morgan, had kept 
ninn and had been a pioneer in the ex- 
tremely lucrative insurance business of 
Hartford, Conn. John Pierpont Morgan 
went to New York as a private banker. 
In 1894 he took partners forming the 
present firm. In the following years, as 
‘veryone knows, he performed dazzling 
leats of finance on a scale unprecedented. 
these included the formation of U. S. 
Steel and many another of the greatest 
orporations which have made a large part 
ot industrial history since. When he died, 
ils son inherited most of a $68,000,000 
‘state and magnificent art treasures. But 
What made his inheritance unique and 
vastly more valuable than any other in- 
Neritance in American History was the 
right to succeed to his father’s private 
waning business at No. 23 Wall Street. 
aanking being a business of reputation, 
John Pierpont Morgan II, then 45 and 


nN N Y how 65, inherited the world’s greatest 


banking reputation at almost the precise 
moment when the U. S. was destined to 
become the financial centre of the world. 
But the Elder Morgan had also left his 
son (who had shown sterling qualities of 

















International 
FATHER MorGAN 
Twenty years after the shades were pulled 
down. 

character, but no genius) a group of part- 
ners who were either the ablest U. S. 
bankers or were credited with being so. 

The greatest of these was the late 
Henry P. Davison who, raised among 


wood & Underwood 
GRANDSON MorGAN 
His for Harry and for Harvard. 


Pennsylvania farmers, said he had spent 
more time milking cows than attending 
directors’ meetings. Others: Thomas W. 
Lamont, 62 (who succeeded on Mr. Davi- 


son’s death in 1922 to the greatest reputa- 
tion in the firm); and three much older 
men: Charles Steele, a venerable lawyer 
of the early “trust” forming days; Phil- 
adelphia’s Edward T. Stotesbury, a drum- 
mer boy in the Civil War whom the pres- 
ent generation recollects as a_ socialite 
yachtsman; and Horatio G. Lloyd who 
leads a homey life in recent years, has spe- 
cialized as Welfare Commissioner of Phil- 
adelphia and treasurer of Quakerish Hav- 
erford at a salary of $1 a year. 


These Morgan-chosen partners and the 
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Lawyer Davis & Son MorcAn 


the tourists got a look at his House. 


partners they have subsequently chosen 
have instinctively known that their chief 
business was to maintain and by their 
deeds live up to the tremendous name 
which they inherited. 

That much about the Morgan business 
has always been known to the world. And 
like the first dazzling effect of a great pile 
like St. Peter’s, that remains the essential 
fact. But details? Just what did the firm 
do every day? How did they do it? How 
much money did they make? 

At No. 23 Wall Street (two blocks down 
from Trinity Church and Broadway) is a 
low classical building, overshadowed by 
skyscrapers. It might be the swankest 
bank in a small town. Few have ever 
mounted the little steps leading to its 
heavy glass doors without some sort of 
mental twitter 

Last week, however, the whole U. S. 
rushed in to rubber. The plainclothes man 
in a grey fedora hat who watches eternally 


in the vestibule could not stop it, for 
entry was being made not through the 
portal on Wali Street but through the 
Senate Office Building at Washington. 


Ferdinand Pecora, onetime Sicilian immi- 
grant, now a grey-haired, swarthy Man- 
hattan lawyer, was cicerone—paid $255 a 
month for the job. A handful of U. S 
Senators were official sightseers. The 
world trooped in after them. After that 
visit, men could make out a fairly com- 
plete picture of the business of Morgan: 

The Business of Morgan & Co. con- 
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sists of three chief parts: 1) banking, 2) 
commissions on Stock Exchange transac- 
tions, 3) wholesaling securities. On the 
stand Mr. Morgan said, “I think the lar- 
ger part of our business is . the 
straight banking business.” 

Senator Couzens: Your underwritings 
are a minor part of your business? 

Mr. Morgan: I would say the least 
profitable part. And in volume I should 
say the least, yes. 

Senator Couzens: The lesser part? 

Mr. Morgan: Yes. 

“Straight Banking.” This testimony 
was a surprise to those who supposed that 
Morgan Partners would not waste their 
time on the routine of straight banking 
when they had so unique a franchise to 
indulge in romantically profitable “deals.” 

“Straight banking” is to take in de- 
posits at say 1% interest, and loan or in- 
vest the deposits with safety at a higher 
rate. 

The amount deposited in Morgan’s at 
the end of 1929 was $492,000,000. Against 
this the firm had $59,000,000 in cash, $79,- 
000.000 in call loans, $165.000.000 in 
U. S. Government securities (not to men- 
tion 60-odd millions each in municipal 
bonds, stocks, time and demand loans). It 
was extremely liquid. It was even more 
liquid in 1932: Against $340,000,000 of 
deposits it had $34,000,000 in cash, $7,- 
000,000 in call loans, $225,000,000 in Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

But the “straight banking” of Morgan 
& Co. is not the same as “ordinary bank- 
ing.” The deposits in Morgan & Co. dif- 


fer from the deposits in most banks. They 


WHERE ALLEGHENY 





STEELS ARE USED 


are fewer and bigger. Few are the deposits 
of individuals, many of great corporations 
and foreign governments, with balances of 
more than $1,000,000. 

Even more greatly do the firm’s loans 
differ from those of ordinary “straight 
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International 
Epwarp T. STOTESBURY 
His contemporary is more homey. 
banking.” Morgan & Co. does not lend 
working capital to the cloak & suit indus- 
try or make the ordinary bank’s small 
loans to businessmen. It is more apt to 
advance some millions to a foreign gov- 
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For over thirty years constantly increasing tonnages 
of Allegheny Steel Furniture Sheets have been used by 
the leading metallic furniture manufacturers. 


ALLEGHENY PRODUCTS 


SHEETS: For Automobile 
Bodies, Metallic Furniture, 


Deep Drawing 
ALLEGHENY METAL 
ALLEGHENY ALLOYS 


flatness. 


”? 
ELECTRICAL SHEETS Serves. 


STEEL CASTINGS 
SEAMLESS TUBING 


BOILER TUBES 
PIPE 





Steel desks, filing cabinets, safes, tables, waste 
paper baskets and other products are regularly 


produced from Allegheny Sheets,—always pre- 
ferred for their clean, uniform surface and 


Write for Brochure T-12—“Where Allegheny 


ALLEGHENY STEEL 


COMPANY...BRACKENRIDGE...PA. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities 
Stocks carried by Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Warehouses—Dunham, Carrigan 
& Hayden Co., San Francisco; Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles 


ernment or to capitalists or corporations 
who may use the money to swing deals. 
With this goes other business: in accept- 
ances, in letters of credit, in buying and 
selling foreign exchange for clients, and 
such commissions as the $500,000 Morgan 
collected for “syndicating” among banks 
a line of $200,000,000 credit to Great 
Britain. 

Brokerage. In connection with straight 
banking, most banks buy and sell stocks 
for their customers. Unlike ordinary 
bankers J. P. Morgan has a seat on the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange, his partners have 
seats on other stock exchanges. Though 
they execute no orders on the floor by 
having memberships they, as brokers, can 
collect commissions (paying part to other 
brokers who actually execute their or- 
ders). Such commissions helped to pay 
the overhead. Recent example: H. F. 
Loree had Morgan buy 500,000 shares of 
New York Central for the Delaware & 
Hudson. * ; 

For a general ‘‘average” picture of Mor- 
gan’s banking business in “‘normal times,” 
this will serve: $400,000,000 in deposits, 
$100,000,000 in casheand caill loans, $150, 
000,000 in U. S. bonds, $50,000.000 in 
municipals and other bonds, the rest in 
loans and stocks. From the profit in the 
difference between say 1% paid on de- 
posits and say 3% earned, deduct clerical 
expenses and overhead (less than for most 
banks because there are few small trans- 
actions) and add brokerage commissions. 
There is Morgan & Co.’s “straight bank- 
ing” and brokerage profit, probably $8- 
000,000 a year more or less, a safe and 
satisfactory business.* 

Deals. But after the partners have in- 
vested their depositors’ money in safe and 
liquid securities, they have still their capi- 
tal (net worth) which they can employ in 
deals. The capital of the House of Mor- 
gan amounts to less than $100,000,000 (it 
passed that mark in 1929, was $119,000; 
ooo at the close of that year, stood at 
$53,000,000 at the close of 1932). Mor 
gan deals are of two kinds: 

1) Bonds. The firm as a wholesaler of 
securities floats bond issues through syndi- 
cates. Because of its prestige it gets the 
pick of the business, the securities which 
are easiest to sell, of foreign governments 
(of England and Germany, for example), 
of great corporations without number. The 
margin of profit is small but because it 
gets the cream of the securities, the turn 
over is sure and rapid. If an issue of tens 
of millions can be floated over night, what 
if the profit is only $100,000? That is 
enough for a night’s work. 

But for many firms such a profit is not 
enough over a period of years to pay fot 
the much greater losses which are sure 
te come sometime when an issue goes 
sour. Morgan & Co.’s net profits on bonds 
are due to having fewer losses than most 
houses. In the last 14 years, Morgan & 
Co. has headed syndicates which distrib- 
uted $6,000,000,000 worth of bonds. OI 
these $2,000,000,000 have already bee! 
repaid. Forty percent of all their foreign 
bonds have been repaid. Of the balance 
30% were selling, last week, above tht 


o ° . . . ] 
offering price. Only in railroad bonds, | 


*The First National Bank of the late Morgat 
friend George F. Baker made about $12,000,00 
a year in the last decade. 
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“ BETTER OILS from the Ground Up! 


much to your advantage 
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film. Your motor is guarded against 
friction, wear and repair bills. Pennsyl 
vania oils also have low’ volatility 
which means that they don’t vaporize 
and “cook” away as much as other oils 
do. You actually use /ess oil. 

Practically one-third of all motor oil 
used in this country today is made trom 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude. Sales are 
steadily increasing, for people are dis 
covering for themselves that Penn 


sylvania motor oil 7s better. 


The Emblem is full protection 
—all the way to you! 


The emble m above ha be en adopted by 
the leading proc lucers, refiners and mar 
keters of ? ennsylvania oils, to protect 
you. It is displayed with a permit num- 
ber issued by the Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil Association, wherever a mem- 
ber’s product is sold. 

Fach refiner, of course, has his own 


individual processes, and each claims 
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Made — 
the highest grade crude oil in the world 
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General Electric has led for thirty 


years in the development and im- | 


provement of lamps for all lighting | 
purposes...making them give more 


light for the same amount of current. 


We invite you to buy Edison Mazpa 
Lamps because they are good ... be- 
cause lamps marked &® don’t waste 
. current, as so many inferior “cheap” 
lamps do... because they make 
electricity an even more economical 


servant. 


When you buy Edison Mazpa Lamps 
you get areal bargain. They continue 
to give you your money’s worth of 


light throughout their entire life. 


For good light at iow cost 


EDISON MAZDA 
LAMPS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


General Electric manufactures lamps for all lighting 
purposes... lamps for home lighting and decoration, 
automobiles, flashlights, photography, stores, offices 
and factories, street lighting and signs. Sunlight 
lamps, too... GeEnerat Evectric Company, NELA 
Park, CLEVELAND, Onto, 


heavily supervised by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, was there a bad showing. 

2) Stocks. Morgan & Co. does not float 
common seldom preferred stocks, 
but when it arranges the financing of com- 
panies there are often common stocks to 
be sold. In such cases it may buy a block 
of common shares, which it gets at whole- 
sale price. may make a handsome profit, 
for as in the case of Standard Brands (see 
p. 58) when the wholesale price is $32 < 
share, and the opening market price is 
over $40 a share, there is a paper profit 
of $8 a share to begin with. Of the block 
of shares purchased part may be re-sold 
at cost (the wholesale or bargain price) 
to Morgan partners and to wealthy clients 
of the firm, who will pay cash in full and 
will not dump the shares on the market. 
But, unlike -other firms. Morgan & Co. 
have never given an “inside” participation 
to anyone in any security which they have 
offered to the public. 

Composite. But the success of Morgan 
& Co.’s business depends on all of its parts 
together. The composite is the source of 
Morgan's power, the basis of honest 
alarms about the too great concentration 
of financial and social power, and the rea- 
son why investigators have so much diffi- 
culty in putting their finger on what they 
complain of. The success of its loans may 
be insured by its intimacy with corpora- 
tions for whom it has floated securities. 
Its ability to make large loans brings it 
security business. Its prestige brings it 
the cream of financial business. Having 
the cream, its prestige and influence in- 
creases, etc. and though it cannot control 
the capital market, it at least has the front 
or inside seat. The whole is greater than 
the sum of the parts, and-the whole is re- 
sponsible for Morgan & Co.'s profits. 

Profits. What the profits and losses of 
the firm are can be inferred in a general 
way from the fluctuations in its net worth: 
up $20,000,000 in 1928, up $27,000,000 in 
1929, down $27.000,000 in 1930, down 
$39.000.000 in 1931, up $200,000 in 1932. 
But fluctuations in net worth do not take 
account of profits distributed, or capital 
brought in or taken out due to partnership 
changes. Income taxes are normally a 
better measure of a concern’s profits, but 
Morgan & Co., not being a corporation, 
not pay a uniform 133° tax on 
net profits. Taxes are paid individually 
by the partners on their shares in the 
profits and are graduated according to the 
individual income tax. The aggregate taxes 
paid by the partners amounted to $11,- 
000.000 for 1929, $48.000 for 1930. $0.00 
for 1931, $0.00 for 1932. Failure to pay 
taxes in the later years is due to the fact 
that in their regular business, the partners 
of J. P. Morgan severally and jointly lost 
more money than they made. 


stocks, 


does 


The Partnership. The firm of Morgan 
is 20 men. Five were picked by the Elder 
Morgan. Others now in their prime in- 
clude such men as Russell C. Leffingwell, 
from the law, who succeeds in large part 
to the place vacated by the late Dwight 
Morrow, and George Whitney who han- 
dles much of the firm’s stock exchange 
business. Recent acquisitions are Harold 
Stanley. public utility expert, obtained 
from Manhattan’s Guaranty Co. when 
Morgan & Co. plunged into utility financ- 


ing, and S. Parker Gilbert. first famed as 
a brilliant young Treasury aid to Secre. 
tary Mellon. At the age of 30 he wen 
with his bride to Europe to manage repa- 
rations. Returning, an expert on public 
and international finance, he lounged op 
the beaches of Hawaii for a few months 
before sinking himself in the depression 
problems of a Morgan partnership. 

Besides Junius Spencer Morgan Jr.* 
eldest son of J. P. made a partner some 
years ago, three heirs were admitted ip 
1929—Henry S.,* second son of J. P 
T. S. Lamont.* son of Thomas W., and 
Henry P. Davison, son of the late Henry 
P. . 

By reason of the partners having tried 
to pick men on the principles laid down 
by the Elder Morgan (who preferred char. 
acter to all other attributes), there are no 
showy figures in the firm, no dominant 
personalities such as the Elder Morgan 
was himself. Able though several part- 
ners are they have been noted more for 
their integrity and influence than their 
brilliance. 

They work for no salaries. When they 
join the firm (or when a partner retires) 
the assets of the partnership are sold at 
their market value to the new group. New 
partners may or not bring in new capital 
—if they are self-made men such as § 
Parker Gilbert they frequently have none 
to begin with—but they sign the articles 
of partnership which makes them individv- 
ally liable for all the debts of the firm and 
they are assigned a fixed share in all fu 
ture profits and losses. Last week John W. 
Davis, eminent counsel of the firm, ad- 
mitted that not even he had seen the arti- 
cles which say what share each partner 
has in the business.+ As profits come in 
they are credited to the partners’ accounts 
They draw what they need, leave the res 
to increase their stake in the firm. Losses 
are similarly shared. Six of the partners 
are in debt to the firm, several of t! 
younger ones for their share of the losses 
sustained since they entered the fin 
These debts will be repaid when profi 
are credited to them (if not before). 1 
then they work for nothing, although t 
firm will certainly lend them enough 
live on. 

The 15 partners stationed in Manhatt 
(five manage Drexel & Co. in Philadel- 
phia) work together behind a long row di 
roll-top mahogany desks on_ the fir 
floor of No. 23 Wall St., shut off by: 


*The Morgans and the Lamonts go t 
vard. But six Yalemen are in the firm. 

tA fair index for 1929 may be had fro 
proportions in which shares of Standard Bra 
and Alleghany Corp. were offered to the partic! 


Alleghany Stan 

Corp. ra 

J. P. Morgan 10,00C 8.73 
Thomas W. Lamont 18,00¢ 
Thomas Cochran 1 5.00C¢ 
George Whitney 14.000 
Charles Steele 14,00¢ 
P. C. Leffingwell 13.500 
F. D. Bartow 11,50¢ 
A. M. Anderson 11,50C€ 
William Ewing 10,00¢ 
Harold Stanley 10,006 
Junius S. Morgan Jr. 8 00¢ 
Edward Hopkinson Jr 1,500 

Henry S. Morgan 4,100 1,¢ 
T. Newhall 4,00¢ 
F. T. Stotesbury 4,000 
H. G. Lloyd 4,000 
H. P. Davison 2,500 
r. S. Lamont 2, 500 
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..not how big. . . but how good/ 


If mere size meant anything, Park Avenue 
would be humpbacked from wearing lump- 
coal lavalieres. And, incidentally, The Chicago 
Daily News wouldn’t be carrying, day for day 
and issue for issue, more advertising than any 
other newspaper in Chicago. 


Over 400,000 good, healthy, fit circulation . . . 
No bloat. No dross. No 
pumping or padding. And, even more impor- 
tant, no “pre-dates” (today’s paper untruth- 
fully misdated tomorrow and pre-sold the night 
before . . . thus obsoleting the advertiser’s sales 
story and robbing it of its news zest.) 


that’s the answer. 


Then, too, the whole advertising world knows 
that The Chicago Daily News is The CHICAGO 
Daily News .. . not the SCATTERVILLE Daily 


* BULK-A-TEER 


completely ignoring functional merit and intrinsic 


one 


News, and that its circulation sticks 96% where 
Chicago circulation has to be if it is to do 
business in Chicago . . . inside the official geo- 
graphic Chicago 40-mile trading area. 


Finally, consider the fact that The Chicago 
Daily News goes into the home (not out of it) 
in the evening . .. when homes are really homes 
. +. not just ports of debarkation. 


And with all of this The Chicago Daily News 
costs you less money. Why? 
is no BULK-A-TEER*® tax. 
circulation suet. Besides, you know that you’ve 
got a diamond ... not just a LUMP OF COAL. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 
. Chicago's Cpreat HAorme Vewspa beh 


promotes 


Because there 
You pay for no 


just bulk or size, 


cooly 
wio 


worth. 


I » dD Ne Inc 


GEORGE A. McDEVITT CO., National Advertising Representatives, NEW YORK - CHICAGO - PHILADELPHIA - DETROIT- SAN FRANCISCO 
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This SMALL Investment 





DIVIDENDS! 


@ Are you looking for a safe invest- 
ment that offers a good return? Here 





is one that never fails to pay | 


dividends. 


Dependable Cyclone Fence repays | 


the small expenditure by preventing 
costly damages to your lawns, 
flowers and gardens. It adds con- 


siderably to the appearance of your | 


property. It distributes the biggest 
kind of bonuses in the form of safety 
for children at play as well as secur- 
ity from malicious trespassers. 


Investigate this superior fence. It 
will give years of service without 
upkeep expense. Quickly and eco- 
nomically erected by factory trained 
men if you desire. Write Dept. T. 


Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Fence Company 
General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 

BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Pacific Coast Division: 
Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Cal. 


Cyclone—not a ‘‘type"’ of fence, 
but fence made exclusively by 
Cyclone Fence Company and 
identified by this trade-mark. 





















DISTRIBUTED BY 
A NATIONAL GROUP OF 
USES AND &/ 


INVESTMENT HO! —_ 





















glass partition from the banking floor and 
an area where clerks toil incessantly with 
calculating machines. By elevator they 
can go to the floor above where a long 
corridor decorated with large photographs 
of partners gives access to private offices 
where they can go to dictate to secre- 
taries. (The Elder Morgan would tolerate 
no female stenographers but that day is 
long past.) Every morning the partners, 
including any visiting from Philadelphia, 
hold a meeting to discuss and plan their 
work. None of them is assigned perma- 
nently to any special department of work 
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S. PARKER GILBERT & WIFE 
They lazed before sinking. 


—each takes on whatever job offers, pref- 
erably one with which he is already fa- 
miliar. Ordinarily the partners live fairly 
placid lives. 


Not placid were their lives last week 
however. In Washington the partners with 
their staff, lawyers, trunks full of records, 
occupied three floors of the Carlton Hotel. 
Their private detectives patrolled the cor- 
ridors. The hotel elevators were forbidden 
to stop at the Morgan floors except for 
passengers with credentials. 

From this seclusion they went morning 
and afternoon as chief performers in a 
public spectacle. In the Senate Banking 
& Currency Committee room they faced 
the Committee before a battery of cameras 
(Kleig lights were installed in the elabo- 
rate chandeliers) under the surveillance of 
a battalion of newshawks, and completely 
surrounded by as many spectators as could 
jam into the room. In tribute to the 
drawing power of the late great Morgan, 
his namesake was kept on the stand as 
much as possible though he could give 
few details. To get an accurate account 
of transactions Partner Whitney had to 
bear the brunt of questioning. When the 
house had been sold out for three succes- 
sive days, the show moved into the Senate 
Caucus Room, largest available. Said 
Senator Glass: “‘All that is lacking is pea- 
nuts and pink lemonade.” 

Very courteous were the Senators to 
their guests. Very affable Mr. Morgan, 
wholly unlike his dictatorial father who 





AIR EXPRESS 
saves days 
of precious time 





> New styles in clothing and jewelry, machinery 
parts, documents, precious stones and perish- 
able foods—these and a thousand and one 
other things make up the roster of Air Express 
shipments in the course of a month. This 
division of Railway Express Agency service 
links 85 principal cities by air with a speed 
that saves as much as three whole days between 
coasts. Fast, supplemental rail schedules con- 
nect airports with over 23,000 other Railway 
Express Agency points. Your nearest Railway 
Express Agent has full details on rates and 
schedules. He can give efficient help with your 
knottiest shipping problems. 
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PENNIES 


PenniEs saved are important today. Save 
| them on your carbon papers and type 
writer ribbons. The F. S. Webster Com- 


pany offers you a complete line in every 





price range. There’s a carbon paper and 
a typewriter ribbon for every purpose. 
Each offers a special extra value. Each 
offers better service, better wear. The 
proof? Your own typewriters will 


prove it conclusively. Start saving today. 


Sold by Leading Stationers Everywhere 


F*S*WEBSTER COMPANY 


9 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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gave blunt answers to the Pujo Committee 
20 years ago. Very earnest—every inch 
the prosecutor—was Mr. Pecora. Very 
courtly Morgan’s learned counsel. Mr. 
Davis. Only flare-ups of anger were be- 
tween testy Senator Glass and Mr. Pecora 
over the course which the inquiry was 
taking. -Mr. Glass, long a severe critic of 
our bankers, grew impatient with the mass 
of curiosity-questions not pertinent to the 
banking questions. Senator most critical 
of Morgan was Mr. Couzens. 

Chief subjects of critical inquiry and the 
gist of Morgan & Co.’s answers: 

Directorships: Q. Of how many corpora- 
tions are partners directors? A. 167. 
(0. Have they used their banking power to 
force their way in and control industry? 
A. J. P. Morgan dislikes having his part- 
ners serve as directors; they do so only 
by earnest request of companies who want 
financial advisers. Q. Do partner-directors 
force companies to finance with Morgan? 
A. No. Sometimes such companies finance 
elsewhere but often finance with Morgan. 
(. Do not the interest of the partners as 
bankers conflict with their duties as direc- 
tors? A. No. Partners as directors have 
their chief interest in the success of com- 
panies which they serve. 

Bank secrecy: Q. Should not private 
banks be examined and forced to publish 
statements of condition? A. Possibly—but 
hitherto publication of such statements 
would conflict with State law prohibiting 
private bankers from advertising for de- 
posits. QO. What assurance has a depositor 
of the solvency of Morgan & Co.’ A. 
Faith. Q. Are not depositors entitled to 
statements of Morgan & Co.’s condition? 
A, They can have them if they want them; 
no one has ever asked. Q. Has any public 
statement of this fact ever been made 
except when the Elder Morgan testified 
before the Pujo Committee 20 vears ago? 
A. (by Mr. Morgan) “No. That is the 
only public statement we have ever made 
about anything.” 

Income Taxes. Q. Did Morgan use the 
admission of S. Parker Gilbert to partner- 
ship as a means of establishing a $21.000.- 
000 loss to avoid paying income taxes in 
1931, 1932 and 1933” A. For 20 vears the 
firm has always taken profits or losses by 
sales of assets every time a new partner 
was admitted or old partners retired: actu- 
ally the firm had other losses in rg31 and 
1932 so that no taxes would have been 
paid even without establishment of the 


921,000,000 loss.* Q. Has not the firm 
used the capital gains and losses section as 
a means of avoiding taxes “within the 


law”—did not Morgan pay taxes in Eng- 
land for 1931 and 19322 A. Morgan paid 
such taxes in England but England has no 
capital gains and losses tax. If the U. S 
had no such tax the Morgan partners 
would have paid a lot less than $11,000.000 
taxes for 1929—the tax has worked both 
ways. Comment by Senator Glass: The 
lault is with the law.+ 

_ Bargain lists. Q. Did not the Morgan 
itm in effect make hand-outs of $8,000 


*If there was any advantage in taking the date 
of Jan, 2 for the readjustment of the partnership, 
it was to carry on the tax credit on losses into 
1933. But that advantage was eliminated by 
new tax bill passed last year. 


SAVE 


By Spending NOW 


ty... your city or town own its water 


supply system? Does the water supply 





system need improvements? If the answers 
to both questions are “Yes,” here is what your 
community can do: 


The community can spend money to create 
employment without using tax receipts. It can 
get for that money a permanent public im- 
provement which will not only pay for itself 
but will scon be worth more than its cost. 


| If the community lacks available funds or 
| banking credit it should make application to 


the Reconstruction Finance Corporation for < 


loan. Applications for loans for the purpose 
of constructing needed water: works improve- 
ments are welcomed. The R. F. C. officials 
recognize the fact that in the majority of cases 
water works revenues are dependable and suf- 
ficient to pay bond interest and retire bonds 


issued to advance the cost of improvements. 


Your community leaders know that water 
works improvements can be constructed now 
at abnormally low costs. The possibility of a 
continuance of present low costs is out- 
weighed by the probability of higher costs in 
the near future. 


The great majority of water supply systems 
are publicly owned. Improvements to many 
of these systems are needed and have been 
needed for several years. 


This situation is a clear call to action on 
the part of community leaders. The money is 
available through the Reconstruction. Finance 
Corporation—the construction will give em- 
ployment to labor—and not a dollar need 
come out of taxes. 


For further information, address The Cast 
Iron Pipe Research Association, Thomas F. 
Wolfe, Research Engineer, 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Hlinois. 


| 


Water works improvements are 
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Happy legs are here 


again—thanks to these 


Extra Long Stretch 
PARIS GARTERS 


Encircle six legs easily — yet fit 
one leg perfectly. No binding—no 
slipping. A new deal in garter 
comfort and value. Remember: 
Long stretch, long lasting Stein- 
weave Elastic is found only in 
Paris Garters. No extra charge 
for this extra value. 


Made in U.S.A. by A. Stein & Company 
Makers of Paris Suspenders and Belts 


EXTRA LONG STRETCH 


PARIS 


GARTERS 


NO METAL CAN TOUCH YOU 
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FIRST AID 
for FLOWERS 


O NOT be dismayed when 
you find evidence of insect 
|. infestation if you have “Black 
Leaf 40” at hand. This reliable 
insecticide has been guardian 
of gardens for 20 years. Kills 
Aphis and other insects. 
A Little Goes A Long Way 
One or two teaspoonfuls to a 
f gallon ofwater.Is double acting 
— kills by contact and fumes. 
Sold by retailers everywhere. 
1 Write us for free spray chart. 
“Black Leaf 40’ also effective 
against poultry lice, Just paint 
roosts lightly. Fumes do the rest. 
TOBACCO BY- PRODUCTS & | 
CHEMICAL CORP., Incorporated | 
Louisville, Kentucky 








each time it sold 1.000 shares of Standard 
Brands at $8 below the market price (and 


similar amounts with offerings of Alle- 
ghany Corp. and other shares)? A. No. 


The firm had no such intent, regarded the 
shares as speculative (not the type of 
securities it would offer to the public); 
therefore disposed of them to people who 
knew the risk and could afford to take it; 
probably would not have done so except 
at cost. Q. Was not the offer of such 
shares at wholesale prices a kind of bribe 
to get favors from public and corporate 
officials? A. No. The shares were only 
offered to clients and friends, including re- 
tired public men; it was not Morgan’s 
fault if its clients and friends included a 
number (such as Charles Francis Adams, 
William Woodin, Norman H. Davis) who 
later held public office. 


To the following Morgan “Friends” in 
public life (before or since) went Standard 


Brands stock at wholesale or bargain 
prices: 
Share 

ee ee 000 
NiMEROE Sh, BONO, os 6% 6p boc ss sue eos « 00 
Se | Re pn ee eee ee 000 
Col. Charles A. Lindbergh............. 500 
William Gibbs McAdoo.......... 1,000 
fe ES Re a ee 500 

“eM ee ee es . 2,100 
WEMEE Fe... WDE s voviccccsscvses 000 
Agee WOES svc koneks dadia<wass dee 500 


Also favored were the following potent 
bankers and industrialists: 

5 are 
4,000 
1,000 
1.000 
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1.000 


500 





Denver bz 
Erie R. 


? 000 


500 


000 


000 
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S« Py f Bankers 1 ( 
fred P. S | f Genet \| 
Matthew S. S N. Y. I 
Walter ( ] Stat re) 
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7; 2. © ee eee ee 
IH. Wiegi : ae in ee inh eee 
Wilshire, ident St 
B s. Tne - SPELT Ee 5 0 
Janiel G. Wing, Boston banker........ ,000 
( ence M. Woolle ( An 1 
Radiator . 2,000 


To much the same list of industrialists 
went similar allotments of bargain priced 
stock in Alleghany Corp. The public fig- 
ures on the Alleghany list included 
ever, several not favored in the Standard 
Brands allotment: 


how - 


Charles Francis Adams........... 
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Allied Off 
If the New York Stock Exchange went 
in for fancy guild crests. its motto, most 


U. S. citizens have been led to believe, 





BALDNESS 


Overcome 
It By The 
One Method 
Famous For 


Results! 


Baldness is largely 
the result of neg- 
lect. You can ac- 
cept this as an ab- 
solute fact: If the 
hair roots are 
merely dormant—as so often is the case 
—and your general health good, the 
prospects of new hair growth are most 
encouraging. 

With this in your favor, you can con- 
fidently expect success if you adopt 
the right method and persist in it. 
Nothing can begin to compare with 


GLOVERS 


for results in Baldness, Dandruff, Thin- 
ning, Falling Hair and other disorders 
of the scalp and hair. This complete 
treatment—Glover’s Mange Medicine, used in 
combination with Glover’s Medicated Soap 
and Glover's System of Massage—is so thor- 
oughly effective that if it fails to grow hair 
for you, it can be accepted as a certainty that 
nothing else will! 

Glover's contains the essential medicinal 
agents to stimulate hair growth, including 
pine tar. To remove this clean breath of the 
pine forests would deprive it of one of its 
most valuable ingredients. 

Get Glover's Mange Medicine and 
Glover's Medicated Soap at your 
drugeist’s today. Or have your Barber 
or Beauty Shop give you this world- 
famous treatment. 

Write for free booklet giving you the 
real facts about common hair and 
scalp problems. Itanswers every ques- 
tron on the subject. 


H CLAY GLOVER CO., inc. 


11° Fifth Avenue, Box K 
New York City, N.Y. 
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BOUND COPIES x2 Ready 


—Volume XXI, Part I (January 2-March 27) 
$2.50 Postpaid 
TIME, 350 E. 22nd St., Chicago 


PERFUMED 
DEPILATORY CREAM GIANT TUBE 
As White and Fragrant as your choicest 
cold cream. Simply spread on and rinse of. 
ZIP Epilator—IT’S OFF because IT’S OUT only %2 
Permanentl Destroys Hair 
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Eo 
would be Laissez Faire. Until 1930, when 
stockbroking as a whole fell into public 
disrepute, the Exchange was content to 
make sure that its members were person- 
ally straight. Since that time it has given 
a good deal of thought and some lip serv- 
ice to Reform. President Richard Whit- 
ney from-time to time made footling pleas 
that all companies listed on the Big Board 
issue in the interest of their shareholders 
honest, complete and accurate statements. 
Many an offending concern indifferently 
shrugged its shoulders, the plain implica- 
tion being that Mr. Whitney would do 
well to mind his own business. Last week 
such reactions underwent a violent change. 
for Mr. Whitney, upon recommendation 
of the List Committee, had ordered that 
the common and preferred stock of Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. be stricken from 
the trading list as of August 23. This 
meant that Mr. Whitney’s fellow-stock- 
brokers could no longer make money in 
the sales of Allied’s millions of shares of 
preferred and common. 


President, chairman and absolute mon- 
arch of Allied Chemical is Orlando Frank- 
lin Weber. For the most part, his in- 
dustrial family has been content with Mr. 
Weber’s monarchy for the good and suf- 
ficient reason that Allied Chemical has 
made money. During the past three years, 
however, certain investment trusts and 
other large Allied stockholders have been 
trying to find out the nature of the com- 
vany’s securities portfolio, what part of 
its profits ($11,400,000 last year) came 
from manufacturing and what part from 
stockmarket operations. Urbane — but 
distant, President Weber wrapped himself 
alittle tighter in his traditional cloak of 
mystery, refused to supply the informa- 
tion, 

Last month Stockholder James Watson 
Gerard, Wartime Ambassador to Ger- 
many, parted the secret folds sufficiently 
tolearn that the company’s listed assets of 
“$92,000,000 in Government and other 
marketable securities” had declined $28.- 
000,000 in book value (Time, May 8). At 
the same time, Frank Altschul, chairman 
of the Stock Exchange List Committee, 
made public a year-long file of corre- 


spondence between his body and Allied 
Chemical. Mr. Altschul, Lazard Fréres 
partner and brother-in-law to New York’s 


Governor Lehman, had politely and _per- 
‘stently asked for a complete statement 
df the company’s financial set-up. Just as 
persistently and politely the company— 
that is, Mr. Weber—had refused. The 
only benefit from such a move, suave Mr. 

Veber insisted, would fall to his com- 
petitors at home and abroad. 

Mr. Weber can be as persuasive as 
inysterious. Last week he appeared at a 
hearing on his case behind closed doors in 
the Exchange Building. Few of his in- 
quisitors, who last year profitably traded 
14,000,000 shares of his stock, were pre- 
pared to invoke the drastic and un- 
precedented penalty of banishment on 
Allied Chemical as the meeting drew toa 
lose. At that point a junior member 
Whispered in Chairman Altschul’s ear. He 
Wanted Mr. Weber asked one question. 


Mr. Altschul hesitated. The question 
Was too ridiculous, too absurd. Particu- 
arly since everyone on Wall Street knew 
Mr. Weber’s almost monomaniac views on 


TIME 


accurate bookkeeping. Nevertheless he 
diffidently inquired: Did Allied Chemical, 
perhaps, carry a little of its own stock 
(7. e., its liability) on its.books as assets? 
Yes, said urbane Mr. Weber. It was, of 
course, surmised Mr. Altschul, a small 
amount of the company’s $92,000,000 
portfolio? Not at all, blandly admitted 
Mr. Weber, it was the company’s largest 
single holding. That statement was enough 
to turn a banker’s hair snowy white. 

The day following this appalling revela- 
tion, President Whitney announced that 
Allied Chemical would be stricken from 
the list “unless . . . the corporation shall 
have furnished stockholders with adequate 
information in regard to the present con- 
dition of the company,” including the in- 
come account which in the opinion of the 
committee ‘“‘amounts to nothing more than 
a statement of an arbitrary amount which 
the management and directors . . . have 
elected to call ‘income.’” Allied Chemical 
set about looking for another exchange on 
which to trade its lucrative but secretive 
shares. 








Mitchell Trial (Cont’d) 

The prosecutor's evidence against 
Charles Edwin Mitchell, charged with de- 
frauding the Government of income tax 
payments, was virtually completed in 
Manhattan last week. Biggest witness of 
the week was Gerard Swope, president of 
General Electric Co., who as a director of 
National City heard Mitchell intimate that 
National City Co. should reimburse him 
for private losses he sustained when he 
bolstered the price of the bank stock. 
Since Mitchell’s chief loss was through 
the alleged sale of stock to his wife and 
the repurchase of it later at the same 
price (though the market value had fallen 
80%), Prosecutor Medalie construed this 
evidence to mean that Mitchell had never 


really sold the stock to his wife and there- 
fore could not have legally claimed an 
income loss for tax purposes. If he had 
sold it to his wife, why did he suggest 
that National City reimburse him? Thus 
Medalie. 

Letters were introduced showing that 
Mitchell had sold 8,500 shares of Ana- 
conda Copper to his friend, President 


William D. Thornton of Greene Cananea 
Copper, but had bought them back four 
months later for the same price. This 
transaction Medalie called a dummy sale 
to escape income taxes. Defense Counsel 
Steuer called it a favor to Anaconda Cop- 
per who, he said, had asked Mitchell to 
sell it to Thornton in order to prevent 
public dumping of the copper shares. 

Next witness was Frank W. Black who 
made out Mitchell’s income tax reports. 
Mitchell had told him, he testified, that 
the $666,666.67, which the Government 
claims he concealed, was a loan from Na- 
tional City Company and not a bonus 
To stop this line of defense, Medalie told 
the court that this item had been written 
off National City’s books, was therefore 
no loan. 

Bald-pated, urbane Judge Henry War- 
ren Goddard rapped his gavel. The spec- 
tators filed out of the room talking and 
gesticulating. Banker Mitchell took his 
eyes off the dusty court clock, stood up, 
nodded to Lawyer Steuer. For five days 
the case was adjourned. 
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You can have a really effective 
Hearing Aid—the Western Electric 
Audiphone. It is made by men long 
producing outed 
transmission appar atus. 

There are three Audiphone 
models of varying power. One of 
them will meet your individual 
needs, help you to hear clearly. 
All are light, compact, neat— and 
made to Bell Telephone standards. 
Which means full, 

Send the coupon to the dis- 
tributors—Graybar Electric Co. 


experienced in 





natural sound! 


Distributors in Canada: Northern Electric Co., Ltd. 


Western Electric 


* HEARING AID - 


Grayear Etectric Co.,Graybar Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send me full information on the 


Western Electric Audiphone and name of nearest dealer. 
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Frenchmen 

MeN oF Goop WILL: Volume One— 
Jules Romains—Kunopf ($2.50). 

Romain Rolland wrote an epic about an 
individual (Jean Christophe); John Gals- 
worthy wrote one about a family (The 
Forsyte Saga); but Jules Romains’ 
magnum opus will seek comparison with 
an earlier, more comprehensive epic: La 
Comédie Humaine of Honoré de Balzac. 
No mere tetralogy, its author himself does 
not say how many volumes will go to 
make up the whole. Its purpose: to give 
a true picture of Paris in the 2oth Century. 
No individual, no family history could 
adequately cover so broad a scene. Says 
Author Romains: ““What I see before my 
eyes is life in the 20th Century, our own 
life as modern men. I face the fact that 
this life of ours is very difficult to group 
around any central character. . . . A cen- 
tury ago it may not have been absurd to 
make the whole life of a city like Paris 
gravitate around a single individual. .. . 
Today, in my belief, it would be rather 
ridiculous. I also face the fact that, in the 
world as I see it, families are not of very 
much importance.” 

Author Romains’ method is reminiscent 
of John Dos Passos’ (The 42nd Parallel; 
1919) and Aldous Huxley’s (Point Counter 
Point), but he refuses to admit that they 
have influenced him: “I salute these ex- 
periments; I admire them on occasion. 

3ut I salute them as younger com- 
rades, and with some sense of priority.” 
Though he has been actuaiiy working 
on Men of Good Will for only twelve 
years, he has been preparing for it since 
1905. Of the 65-odd characters introduced 
in this first volume, few are related, many 
do not even meet. As each chapter carries 
along a little further their separate histo- 
ries, parallel in time but irrelevant to each 
other, the reader might be forgiven for 
becoming confused. But Author Romains 
competently keeps the threads from tan- 
gling. 

The story opens in Paris, October 6, 
1908, early in the morning. Actress Ger- 
maine Baader is asleep in her bedroom. 
Schoolmaster Clanricard talks to his pupils 
about the threat of an European war. Ap- 
prentice Wazemmes grinds paint in a 
Montmartre workshop. Juliette Ezzelin 
leaves a book to be bound at Quinette’s. 
Few minutes after she has left a murderer 
bursts into Quinette’s shop, asks if he may 
wash his hands. Clanricard goes to lunch 
with his old master Sampeyre, Germaine 
Baader wakes up, Wazemmes goes to the 
races. Gurau, member of the Chamber of 
Deputies and Germaine’s lover, has lunch 
with her and tells her about a speech he 
is going to make in the Chamber which 
will ruin the oil interests. Young Jean 
Jerphanion, on the train to Paris, dreams 
of his exciting future. Quinette meets the 
murderer by appointment, extracts a half- 
confession. Wazemmes is picked up by a 
fashionably dressed lady, who invites him 
to her apartment and treats him very 
nicely. 

The corpse of the old woman whom the 
murderer has killed is discovered by the 
police. Wazemmes gets a new job and 
loses his virginity. Jerphanion enters the 


Normal School and meets a new friend, 
Jallez. Gurau dines with Sammecaud, one 
of the oil barons, who tries to persuade 
him not to deliver his speech. Quinette 
finds out more & more about the murderer 
Leheudry. He gets himself so involved 
in Leheudry’s affairs that finally murder is 
the only way out. 

Thus abruptly Author Romains closes 
the first volume of his huge story. Though 
there is a general air of ‘‘to be continued,” 
Romains’ preface announces a warning: 
“T go so far even as to desire that 
the reader should realize that certain 
things do not lead anywhere.” He also 
warns the reader against trying te guess 
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Jutes RomMAIns 


His hero, a city; his canvas, this century. 


which of these characters will finally 
emerge as “men of good will.” 

The Author, almost unknown in the 
U. S., has been for 20 years a French man 
of letters with a growing domestic reputa- 
tion. Few such academic beginnings as 
his, as a scholar in classics, science and 
philosophy, have led to such far fields. 
But a consuming interest in his native land 
dragged him from his sedentary chair of 
philosophy to bicycle, foot and automobile 
trips all over France. Later he traveled 
in most of the countries of Europe, North 
Africa, Asia Minor, North America. Going 
still further afield, he wrote plays, (Le 
Trouhadec, Knock, Le Dictateur, Dono- 
goo, Musse), poetry and novels; his 
trilogy (Lucienne, Le Dieu des Corps, 
Quand le Navire), under the title The 
Body’s Rapture, was this year (Tre, Feb. 
6) translated into English. Now, at 48, 
in what his followers and himself consider 
his full maturity, he is aiming furthest, 
highest yet: if his big book hits its mark 
he will be ranked with France’s Marcel 
Proust, Norway’s Sigrid Undset and Knut 
Hamsun, Germany’s Thomas Mann. 
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Germans 

LitttE Man, WHat Now—Hans Fal- 
lada—Simon & Schuster ($2.50). 

There is not much plot to most men’s 
lives, and the ending is invariably “un- 


” 


happy.” But few novelists attempt a com. 
plete picture of even one individual career, 
Siace the main outline is universally 
identical, writers do not concern them. 
selves so much with total similarities as 
with partial differences. Author Fallada’s 
case-history is of a young German couple 
whose developing plight is echoed every- 
where today throughout the western 
world; but his Teutonic tones give the 
well-known story a kind of foreign fresh. 
ness. 

Hans Pinneberg, 23, was a smalltown 
bookkeeper, a decent but rather timid sort, 
Cupid drove an arrow straight through 
Hans’s heart when he and pretty young 
Bunny met on a temporarily deserted 
beach. Before they even knew each other's 
names they were married in every sense 
but the legal. Then a baby threatened, so 
they got married legally. Pinneberg lost 
his job, because his boss had wanted him 
for a son-in-law; there was nothing more 
for him in that town. His mother, who was 
no better than she should have been, wrote 
that she had a job for him in Berlin. When 
they arrived it turned out that she had no 
job, she simply wanted them to rent a 
room in her middle-aged love nest. Pinne- 
berg pulled what wires came to hand and 
became a salesman in a slave-driving de- 
partment store. Bunny luckily turned out 
to be a good manager. They left his shame- 
less mother’s flat, got a tiny apartment 
aimost as cheap as it was inconvenient 
counted every pfennig twice before they 
let go. But shortly after the baby was 
born Pinneberg was fired. They moved 
out to a hut in the country; Bunny went 
out washing by the day; Pinneberg minded 
the baby and tried to keep from stealing 
Author Fallada leaves it an open question 
whether Bunny would succeed in pulling 
the Pinneberg family through to _ better 
times. 

Though Publisher Schuster calls Litil 
Man, What Now? “the Odyssey of th 
Forgotten Man, the Uncle Tom’s Cabin ol 
the world-wide economic crisis,’ though it 
has been a big seller in Germany, and 
though the Book-of-the-Month Club has 
chosen it for June, many a_ bewildered 
reader may ask himself what all the shoot- 
ing is for. To many a reader Little Man 
What Now? will seem a thickly sent! 
mental, occasionally pathetic, never tragi 
or deeply moving story of a very ordinar\ 
little man. As a case-history it is con- 
petently managed; as a novel it is secon: 
rate. 

The Author, a rangy, 39-year-old 
Pomeranian farmer, may well be surprise 
at the fuss he has stirred up. So woul 
his neighbors be if they knew that Farmer 
Dietzen (his real name) was “Hans Fal: 
lada.” A lawyer’s son, Author Dietze 
spent an awkward and unhappy childhoo 
in Berlin and Leipzig but has never fell 
easy in urban surroundings. Failure as 4 
farm executive, clerk, bookkeeper, estat’ 
agent, provision-dealer, potato grower. he 
failed also with his first two books. Then 
he married, settled down in Holstein, ther 
Berlin, with his wife and child, and mate 
enough money with his third book to ge! 
a house and garden. With the comfor': 


able profits from Littie Man, What Now: | 


he bought his own farm in the count 
where he spends his days farming, his 
evenings writing. 
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See the HyViS sealed can 


opened and drained into 


Go 
auc 


0 the motor, right before your 


eyes. Note that the pat- 
ented HyViS dispenser renders the can 


entirely unsuitable for future refilling. 









in 


OOD-BYE motor troubles caused by 
faulty lubrication! New, improved 
HyViS has lubricating quality and heat 
resisting capacity far in excess of the 
maximum requirements for the hardest 
summer driving. And now, this rich, pure 
motor oil is protected in sealed cans. 
Drive with confidence to the dealer 
displaying the HyViS sign. Sealed cans, 
opened before your eyes, are a positive 
guarantee against substitution, contam- 
ination or dilution. They are assurance 
that you receive a full 
measure of genuine, 
new improved HyViS 
exactly as it left the 
refinery. Furthermore, 
the grade (Society of 


MoIoR 


TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
SA BOM EA LRN AIMEE REELS: 





SUPER-REFINED PENNSYLVANIA 


ved eans! 


Automotive Engineer’s rating) is stamped 
on the top of every can, which is proof 
that you get the exact viscosity of HyViS 
suited to your car. 

HyViS is 100% pure Pennsylvania 
oil—Super-refined by a perfected pro- 
cess that removes the last trace of the 
light, non-lubricating fractions which 
remain in other oils, but quickly break 
down and evaporate in your motor. 


Have your independent dealer drain 
and refill your crankcase with HyViS 


ALK 


motor oil today. It’s 
improved and protec- 
ted but there’s no in- 


crease in price. 


OIL 


HYVIS OILS, INC. 
Warren, Pennsylvania 





| the best 
ETHYL /can buy 


SO | always stop at this 


In any Ethyl! motor fuel it’s the gaso- 
line base that counts! When you buy, 
make sure the base is right and you 
can be sure the Ethyl Gasoline that 
goes into your tank is right! 


In Texaco-Ethyl the gasoline base 
is no ordinary motor fuel. It’s that 
famous Texaco Fire-Chief Gasoline, 
an “‘emergency”’ motor fuel, first de- 
veloped for fire engines and other 
vehicles that must start instantly and 


go places in a hurry. 


Texaco-Ethyl has everything you 
want in a gasoline: speed, power, 
pick-up, mileage. You can get it at 
all Texaco Stations—in all our 48 
States. Wherever you may be— 
wherever you may drive this sum- 
mer — the silver Texaco-Ethyl pump 
is always conveniently near. 

Try a tankful today. Compare the 
performance of Texaco Fire-Chief 
plus Ethy! with that of any other 
Premium Gasoline and . : ; you’ll be 
back for another tankful. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY « Texaco Petroleum Products 


cago. There are good roads— ample parking spaces — 
plenty of good hotels and tourist camps. 


TEXACO-ETHYL « 7722-CHiZF + ETHYL 
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[ Drive to the Century of Progress Exposition at Chi- ] 
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